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INFINITY OF THE UNIVERSE.’ 


VER since the earliest period of Greek philosophy 
two distinctly different theories of the extension of 
the universe have been propounded. According to one of 
them, which no doubt originated in the naive world-con- 
ception of primitive man, the universe is finite and the earth 
or sometimes the sun occupies its central position. The 
Pythagorean school (in the sixth century B. C.) placed a 
hypothetical “central fire” in this point, around which the 
heavenly bodies were uniformly arranged in all directions, 
and according to this school therefore the universe was 
globe-shaped. Also in the Aristotelian and Ptolemaic sys- 
tems the earth, supposed to be the center, was surrounded 
by several spheres, the outermost of which was the Firma- 
ment, the seat of the fixed stars. Aristotle’s theory re- 
ceived the sanction of the church of the middle ages. 

In modern times it is assumed by many astronomers 
that the universe is finite and surrounded by an infinite 
empty space into which the sun and the stars radiate an 
energy forever to remain lost. Frequently also the idea is 
voiced that our sun occupies a position near the center 
of such a finite universe. We might for instance recall 
the passionate discussion that for some years followed simi- 
lar utterances by the renowned English biologist, Wal- 
lace. The world is then frequently identified with the ga- 
lactic star-system. 
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* Translated from the German by J. E. Fries. 
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On deeper reflection, however, arose the by no means 
far-fetched idea of an infinite universe. That space is un- 
limited is evidently conceded by everybody. Very remote 
parts of the universe we cannot observe. But it isan axiom 
that when something is beyond the reach of our senses we 
must assume it qualitatively to be similar to that within 
our reach. Our knowledge of the outside world we have 
derived through our sense-perception and something quali- 
tatively different from our experience we cannot even im- 
agine. It was a quite natural thought, therefore, that 
infinite space would contain stellar bodies scattered through- 
out its invisible ranges in a way if not in number, like that 
in its visible parts. 

Anaximander (611-547 B. C.) expressed the theory of 
an infinite number of heavenly bodies which according to 
him had evolved from primitive chaos. The somewhat later 
Demokritos, the greatest nature philosopher of antiquity, 
taught that the Milky Way consisted of a vast number of 
stars similar to our sun. The heavenly bodies were infinite 
in number and subject to gradual changes involving decay 
and rebirth. 

This conception, so strikingly coinciding with our own, 
is not essentially different from the one later expressed 
by Giordano Bruno and Kant. According to Bruno, the 
fixed stars are suns like our own surrounded by inhabited 
planets. A similar view was expressed with immunity about 
one hundred years earlier by Cardinal Nicolaus Cusanus. 
The stellar bodies float in the infinite transparent ether-sea. 
This theory was further developed by Descartes and was 
accepted by educated minds up to Newton. 

Kant speaks at length—at somewhat too great length— 
of the qualities belonging to inhabitants of other worlds. 
He assumed, as is well known, that the sun and likewise 
other stars develop from a chaos, gradually turn luminous 
and “burn to ashes.” They will, however, awake to new 
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life. “When we endeavor to trace this cosmic Phenix 
through infinities of time and space and find it consuming 
itself by fire only in order to arise rejuvenated from the 
ashes, then the soul, contemplating all these things, is truly 
inspired with awe.” According to this system, the parts 
of the universe near to us are not essentially different from 
other interstellar spaces. 

A special development of this theory has been given by 
Swedenborg and Lambert. The sun with its planets and 
their moons form one system, the solar system. Several 
solar systems combine in a certain orderly way into a sys- 
tem of higher (second) order to which our solar system 
stands in a relation somewhat like that of Jupiter with its 
moons to our solar system. This system of second order, 
including our sun, forms the galaxy. Several galaxies con- 
stitute a higher system of third order. Systems of third 
order are units ina system of fourth order and soon. This 
conception has quite recently been quantitatively treated 
by Professor Charlier of Lund. According to him, the 
systems of second order—the galaxies— are within the 
system of third order enormously far apart, or more pre- 
cisely so far that the nearest galaxy outside of our own 
would have an apparent diameter of less than 0.2 seconds 
and a maximum luminosity of a star of the 37th magnitude. 
It would therefore entirely escape our present power of ob- 
servation. Systems of third order are millions of times 
still farther apart, and so on, according to Professor Char- 
lier, and immense spaces void of stars and of exceedingly 
rapidly increasing extension separate systems of successive 
orders. This doctrine of an infinite rarity of matter in 
space no doubt differs radically from the original ideas of 
the Greek philosophers Anaximander and Demokritos who 
assumed the density of the stars throughout space about 
equal to that of our own neighborhood; i. e., of our galaxy. 

This theory that our immediate surroundings should 
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differ to such an extraordinary extent (in reality infinitely ) 
from the mean conditions of space, appears to me a priori 
so improbable that a closer examination of the reasons lead- 
ing up to such a conception seems necessary. These rea- 
sons may be summed up in the following way. 

Von Olbers pointed out in the year 1826 that if the 
density of the stars was equal throughout infinite space, 
then “the entire firmament must be as luminous as the sun.” 
If we consider the stars in a spherical shell of thickness dr 
and radius 7, with our sun in the center, the number of 
stars in this shell is proportional to its volume 4777 dr. As 
further the illumination at the center, due to these stars, 
is proportional directly to the mean luminosity h, of the 
shell and inversely to the square of the distance from the 
shell, the total illumination obtained from these stars is 
proportional to the expression 2, d,. 

If we now circumscribe the sun with a series of such 
shells bounded by spheres of radii 0, I, 2, 3, 4, etc., where 
the unit for instance is 100 light years, the total illumina- 
tion L becomes: L=M,+h2.+h3thyt+...... 

The first terms are not exactly correct, but the later 
terms are more so the higher their index. This series is 
not convergent so that L becomes infinite unless the terms 
decrease more or less in a geometric progression. If we 
now also assume that the brightness of the stars is inde- 
pendent of their distance from the sun, the series cannot 
converge. If the mean luminosity of the stars per unit 
surface equals that of the sun, the whole firmament would 
in fact glow with the intensity of the sun. An infinite lu- 
minosity would not be reached because the more distant 
stars would partly be hidden by the nearer ones. 

In reality experience teaches us that the luminosity 
h, is constantly decreasing with growing n, which is gen- 
erally expressed in the statement that the star-density de- 
creases the farther we travel from the sun. This is par- 
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ticularly demonstrated through the researches of Kap- 
steyn. This phenomenon may either be real, as assumed 
by most astronomers and by Mr. Charlier among them, 
or the explanation may be that the light from distant stars 
does not travel unchecked through space. 

According to the last alternative, space is not entirely 
transparent. For this case two hypotheses have again 
been offered: first, the ether itself absorbs light; second, 
material bodies exist in space which disturb the ether. The 
first hypothesis lies too far outside our experience to be 
considered and would in fact demand structural changes 
in the ether due to radiating light (similar to chemical re- 
arrangements) and capable of absorbing unlimited quan- 
tities of energy which is entirely incomprehensible. 

The second hypothesis again assuming dark bodies in 
interstellar spaces agrees perfectly with our experience. 
The dark satellites that so frequently are introduced to 
explain the periodic displacement of the lines in the stellar 
spectra; the planets and moons in our solar system; the 
multitude of meteorites falling into our earth and whose 
parabolic orbits indicate their interstellar origin; the cos- 
mic dust incessantly driven off from the sun by the light 
pressure—all exemplify such dark bodies. Generally one 
is satisfied by pointing out the existence of such light- 
absorbing matter. Another question, however, arises. How 
can these bodies remain at their low temperature when 
since immeasurable time they have been exposed to the 
radiation from the sun, unless, as assumed by most astron- 
omers, their heat is dissipated in infinite space, which as- 
sumption on the other hand contradicts our original thesis 
that the density of matter in space, although small, pos- 
sesses a definite value. 

It has, however, always been held that the nebulas 
which are widely distributed over the heavens possess an 
exceedingly low temperature, because if the molecules in 
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their outside layers were of higher temperature their ther- 
mal motion would expel them into space against the weak 
gravitational force of the extenuated nebula. In such gas 
formations small particles of cosmic dust are no doubt 
accumulated which absorb rays entering from outside 
space. The surrounding gas is thereby expanded. As 
Lane and Ritter have shown, this expansion is so great 
that a cooling is effected by such absorption of radiating 
light. The very probable assumption is here made that 
the nebulous gases, like the air of the earth, are mon- or 
di-atomic. The gas molecules that possess the highest 
velocity no doubt leave the nebula and roam about in space 
until attracted by denser bodies. They are then replaced 
by gas delivered from the interior of the nebula to the 
outer parts. Finally all the radiation from luminous, as 
well as dark, bodies is ultimately absorbed by the nebulas, 
which, however, are not heated thereby. 

In order to fill this function the nebulas must occupy a 
relatively large surface in the heavens as compared with 
the luminous stars. According to Charlier’s calculations 
all the visible stars taken together give a light 3000 times 
stronger than a star of the first magnitude. The sun on 
the other hand is one hundred thousand million times 
stronger than such a star or about 30 million times as 
strong as all visible stars together. Observed from earth 
the sun appears as a disc whose diameter occupies an arc 
of 1919 seconds. Consequently all the visible stars of the 
heavens together would form a disc of less diameter than 
0.4 seconds. It is then assumed that the mean luminosity 
of the fixed stars per unit surface equals that of the sun. 
As the majority of the stars are white, while the sun is 
yellow, the estimate of 0.4 seconds is evidently consider- 
ably too high. Compare herewith a planetary nebula, No. 
5 in Herschel’s catalogue, near star B in the Great Bear, 
which occupies about 160 seconds and we see at once that 
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this nebula alone covers more than 100,000 times as large 
a part of the firmament as all the visible stars together. 
Add hereto the enormously more rarified diffused nebulas 
with small power of absorbtion but occupying spaces sev- 
eral degrees square. Undoubtedly there also exists a num- 
ber of feebly luminous nebulas that escape our power of 
observation. 

It seems perfectly reasonable then to conclude that the 


nebulas are able to absorb the energy radiating from the 


stars. The nebulas also possess the ability to check the 
dust particles driven away from the sun by the light- 
pressure, so that these cold bodies may be considered as 
storage houses for the quantities of matter and energy 
that radiate from the hot suns. 

While Von Olber’s proof of the hypothesis that the 
density of the stars decreases as we travel from the sun 
does not seem quite convincing, Charlier on the other hand 
believes that he has found a much better argument for this 
theory accepted by the majority of astronomers. This ar- 
gument was first propounded by Professor Seeliger in 
Munich (Astr. Nachrichten, 1895) later modified by Char- 
lier and may be formulated as follows: 

Suppose distributed throughout space gravitational 
masses Mo, Mi, Mg, etc., where numerous bodies, if far 
enough removed, may be treated as rigid systems; for in- 
stance constellations or Milky Ways outside our galaxy 
or systems of even higher order to which our sun and 
Milky Way do not belong and which therefore must be 
exceedingly remote. For simplicity’s sake we assume with 
Charlier that the systems are globe-shaped. The potential 
V per unit mass of a body in our Milky Way is then: 

V=At Mo/%o + Mi/ri + Mo/re+...... 
A is the potential with reference to the nearest bodies be- 
longing to the Milky Way. Mo/ro, Mi/n, etc., are the 
potentials respectively with reference to outside systems. 
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Charlier presupposes that V cannot be infinite. Therefore 
the terms in the series Mo/7o, M:i/n, etc., must decrease 
somewhat in a geometric progression, commencing with 
some certain term. The significance of this formula is 
easily understood. If we divide space as before, by cir- 
cumscribing spheres with radii I, 2, 3, etc., around the body 
selected as center, then beyond a certain radius the masses 
enclosed between consecutive pairs of spheres must dimin- 
ish at a rate somewhat less than a geometric series would 
indicate. The star-density again would decrease very rap- 
idly with growing distance from the galaxy. In this way 
the apparent result has been reached that the mass of the 
universe is finite. 

It is not customary, however, to draw this conclusion. 
If we arrange the spheres in such a fashion that between 
any two consecutive spheres the mass contained is con- 
stant, it suffices to make the series converge if the asso- 
ciated distances 7, 71, 72, etc., commencing with any certain 
term, increase in a geometric progression. As 7, becomes 
infinite only when 1 is infinite, it is possible to select any 
arbitrarily high value of and uM; i. e., the quantity of 
matter in the universe exceeds any arbitrary great value. 
But in any case the mean density of stars in the universe 
equals zero (infinitely small). 

This theory has been elaborated by Charlier to estab- 
lish the possibility of an infinite universe. In spite hereof 
the solution is not satisfactory. Infinity of matter should 
then be of a lower order, so to speak, than infinity of space, 
so that the mean density of matter would be infinitely small 
(zero). Professor Seeliger correctly objects that a “space 
filled with infinitely rare matter can after all not be im- 
agined.” 

One may now ask: why might not the potential V be 
infinite? The answer is, because then the velocity of a 
star arriving “from outside’ would become infinite with 
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reference to our point of observation, and we never observe 
any immeasurable velocities of the stars. Only in rare 
cases do these velocities exceed 100 kilometers per second. 
This would agree with the Charlier system if the traveling 
time of the stars could also be infinite. This, however, as 
we will see later, is impossible because such a system can 
only last for a finite period. But if we assume with the 
old philosophers an approximately uniform distribution of 
the stars throughout infinite space, no “outside,” and con- 
sequently no danger of infinite, velocities exist. 

In order to understand the peculiar development of this 
question so that the false conclusion drawn will become 
apparent, let us return to a simplification of Seeliger’s rea- 
soning already familiar to us. Imagine a globe-shaped con- 
glomeration of stars of constant density throughout. A 
star at a certain distance from the center is attracted to it 
by a force proportional to the product of the density and the 
distance. 

Although our Milky Way does not form such a globe, 
we must admit that somewhat similar conditions obtain if 
we assume its form to be that of a considerable oblate 
spheroid. If we now let the radius of our star-globe grow, 
the density remaining unaltered, the attraction on a star 
located on, say, half the radius increases in proportion to 
the radius. When the star-conglomeration grows beyond 
any limit chosen, the attraction on the star considered 
towards the center also grows beyond any limit mentioned. 
In addition the position of the center becomes undeter- 
mined, and so consequently does the attraction, which is 
unthinkable. Professor Seeliger also considers the case 
of the stars arranged inside an infinite cone of revolution 
and meets again with great difficulties. 

In this connection Seeliger expresses himself as fol- 
lows: “Entirely possible and reasonable assumptions lead 
to impossible and unreasonable consequences. Such re- 
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sults from an entirely general law seem hardly permissible 
and we are forced to admit that Newton’s law applied to 
an infinitely extended universe leads to insurmountable 
difficulties and insolvable contradictions if the quantity of 
matter dispersed in the universe is considered unlimited.” 

Seeliger very consistently comes to the conclusion that 
Newton’s law does not always hold as is evidenced by the 
following statement: “Newton’s law is a purely empirical 
formula, the absolute exactness of which cannot be ad- 
mitted without introducing a new hypothesis for which 
we have no foundation.” But if we endeavor to formu- 
late another law to substitute for Newton’s when dealing 
with enormous distances, such a one can hardly be found 
which contains Newton’s law for smaller distances and at 
the same time does not lead to the difficulties met with in the 
deductions of Seeliger. True, he offers a kind of absorp- 
tion of gravity similar to that of light as a possible solution. 
But as we know of no matter with such powers the analogy 
is fictitious. We lose also by such considerations all firm 
ground for further discussion. 

It is then easily understood why Seeliger’s argument is 
often cited as disproving the infinity of the universe. But 
his reasoning is not conclusive. The supposed difficulty 
is that the attraction on a body surrounded by an infinite 
number of other bodies becomes indetermined according 
to Seeliger’s method of calculation and consequently may 
assume any arbitrary value. But this only proves that 
such a method cannot be used, and how can we after all 
imagine an infinite globe containing stars surrounded by 
an infinite empty space? If a body is located in an infinite 
space where matter is approximately evenly distributed, 
the attraction due to this matter, apart from that due to the 
bodies in its vicinity, is equal in all directions as evidenced 
already by considerations of symmetry. These attractions 
consequently cancel and the body in question behaves ex- 
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actly as under the influence of the nearest bodies or groups 
of bodies alone, with the more distant ones entirely removed 
or their attraction in some way absorbed. 

No conclusive reason exists therefore why the universe 
should not be approximately uniformly interspersed with 
stars. On the contrary a system where the star-density 
rapidly decreases outwardly, like the system conceived by 
Charlier, or still more a finite system of celestial bodies, — 
does not harmonize with our conceptions as soon as we 
take the second side of infinity, relating to time, into con- 
sideration. 

If we legitimately discuss the conditions for an infinite 
quantity of matter in space we are also justified in consid- 
ering the relation of matter to the endlessness of time. Pecu- 
liarly enough this problem given by Demokritos and Kant 
has aroused small interest on the part of astronomers, and 
yet we call the indestructibility of matter and energy our 
two fundamental laws of physics. 

When we, with most astronomers, imagine large gaps 
m the firmament through which a ray of light may escape 
without encountering any material obstacle, however far 
it travels, so must matter driven away by the light-pressure 
as well as radiating energy disappear through these gaps 
forever to remain lost. The same fate is in store for those 
wandering stars, which like 1830 Groombridge and Arc- 
turus, possess a velocity too high to be bound to our Milky 
Way. Inthe course of endless time such a system must lose 
not only its energy but also its matter. Neither can it have 
existed since immeasurable time. 

Lord Kelvin says with reference to our Milky Way that 
if its mass is 10° times greater than that of the sun and its 
radius 3.09 10" kilometers, so would its stars from orig- 
inal rest collapse in the course of about 17 million years into 
one lump. He also holds that the stars cannot have been 
luminous for more than 25 to 100 million years. Here- 
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with should be compared the different estimates that allow 
life on earth an existence during about 1000 million years. 
The last estimate by Kelvin must in fact be considerably 
too low. 

In any case the propounders of a finite universe or of 
the Charlier conception admit that the Milky Way must 
once have come into existence. We cannot assume that 
matter suddenly (or gradually) was born out of nothing, 
and the same is true about energy. Consequently the Milky 
Way must have originated from bodies that in some way, 
presumably through a catastrophe, were dispersed into 
a disc-shaped formation of splinters. We can hardly con- 
ceive of any mode of creation different from that in which 
the spiral nebulas are formed, that is, by the collision of 
two colossal stars that meet with enormous velocities and 
burst asunder. In fact Easton is of the opinion that our 
Milky Way possesses a spiral structure. The question is 
now whether or not such enormous stars exist. The mass 
of Arcturus has been calculated to be more than 50,000 
times that of the sun. This is more than sufficient to give 
rise to the 6000 stars of the sixth magnitude that Seeliger 
takes into account. But it does not suffice for the 10° stars 
included in our galaxy by Kelvin and Charlier. It may 
reasonably be questioned whether the mean size of these 
stars equals that of the sun, and further the estimate of 
the mass of Arcturus is obviously only a lower limit. In 
any case such an explanation is not absolutely inconceiv- 
able. 

Under any circumstances we must admit that the Milky 
Way is not a formation that has existed since eternity and 
that it owes its origin to the collision of stellar bodies 
journeying from other parts of the heavens. But if we 
assume the density of matter in space equal to zero, the 
probability for such an encounter becomes zero too; i. e., 
we cannot conceive of such a distribution of matter. 
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The most obvious argument, however, against a finite 
quantity of matter in space is the fact that the energy of the 
stellar bodies in the course of infinite time would long ago 
have been dissipated in empty space so that no luminous 
stars could further exist. 

From the previous discussion I believe the conclusion 
may be drawn that no other world-conception is possible 
than the one already presented by the Greek nature phi- 
losophers Anaximander and Demokritos, who assumed - 
matter to be distributed throughout the universe in a fash- 
ion approximately like that in our neighborhood. 

Concerning the solution offered by Charlier in particu- 
lar, according to which the Milky Ways combine into higher 
systems and these again into systems of still higher order, 
and so on, an enormous difficulty presents itself in ex- 
plaining the origin of such systems. The same objection 
naturally holds in regard to the older theories of Sweden- 
borg and Lambert. It is already very difficult to under- 
stand the formation of a system as large as the Milky 
Way. Incomparably more so becomes the explanation of 
systems greater beyond comparison. 

With reference to the dissipation of energy through 
radiation and of matter through light-pressure from lu- 
minous stars, the Charlier world-conception meets with 
exactly the same difficulties as the assumption of a limited 
world in an unlimited space. 

A finite world or a world where matter is infinitely 
rarefied cannot have existed in endless time and therefore 
does not harmonize with our knowledge of the qualities 
of energy and matter. 

SVANTE ARRHENIUS. 
Nose INSTITUTE, ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, STOCKHOLM. 








THE GREEK INFLUENCE IN ECCLESIASTES. 


HE average intelligent reader of the Old Testament 

knows something of the long discussion provoked by 
the above named book, and the early hesitancy about plac- 
ing it in the canon. He knows also that some modern 
scholars would question the authenticity of some portions 
as inconsistent; other critics would rearrange the material 
to secure logical order and consecutiveness of thought. 
But if the reader side with those who view the book as a 
diary of “confessions,” like those of Rousseau or Marie 
Bashkirtseff, he will repeat that “to him who only thinks, 
life is a comedy, while to him who feels, life is a tragedy,” 
and feeling is not logical nor consistent nor logically con- 
secutive in its self-expression. The critical proposals men- 
tioned need balancing with psychological insight. 

Tyler and Plumptre have made the scholarly world fa- 
miliar with a Greek element in the book, though a slight 
modification may be necessary. A chief interest has lat- 
terly centered around the question of date,—one group 
making the work belong to the late Persian period and a 
stronger group contending for the Greek period, about 
200 B. C. Renan would date it as late as 125 B. C— 
which would give a chance to E. J. Dillon, to find Buddhist 
influence in the book. But the historic evidence of inter- 
communication between Greece and Palestine is sufficient 
to account for the elements in question at a date before the 
rise of Buddhism. We may question if the psychological 
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unity of humanity does not account for all that impresses 
Mr. Dillon. The parallels are not sufficiently close and 
numerous. 

Some familiar data upon the intercommunication of 
Greece with the Orient may here be grouped. Were Ec- 
clesiastes the work of a traveled Hebrew, his contact with 
Greek thought might be put at a very early date, if the 
linguistic phenomena of his book did not forbid it. 

1. Magnesite from Eubcea and teak wood from India. 
are found in the lower levels at Nippur—approximately 
4000 B. C.; a date pre-Hellenic and pre-Buddhist. 

2. Sargon of Accad and his son Naram-Sin have left 
in Cyprus memorials of their rule—about 2800 B. C. 

3. Assyrian conquest reached Cyprus as early as 1150 
m4. 

4. Early Greek art copies Assyrian and Egyptian mod- 
els, as shown by various recovered specimens. 

5. Its mythology is similarly influenced: Griffins and 
harpies are Oriental cherubs and eagle-headed divinities. 

6. The Greek alphabet, introduced from Palestine, and 
written from right to left, antedates 700 B. C., probably 
should be dated 1100 B. C. Ionic Greeks may have adopted 
it a little earlier: an ancient Asianic syllabary of the Troad 
being displaced, but lingering a while longer in Cyprus. 

7. The Greek is very prominent in the East immediately 
afterward. Greek mercenaries filled the armies of Psam- 
tik I of Egypt, of the 26th dynasty. Their inscriptions at 
Abu Simbel, nearly contemporary with Josiah, antedate 
Solon and the seven wise men of Greece. Hebrew refu- 
gees, despite Jeremiah’s warning, sought shelter under 
the protection of their fortress at Daphne, a generation 
later. 

8. Archilochus, the Greek poet, tells us that his brother 
served in the army of Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusalem, 
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B. C. 586. Nebuchadnezzar’s attack upon Egypt about 
570 B. C. was checked by the Greek garrisons of the Delta. 
g. The close connection between Greek and Persian, 
and the Hellenizing of many enterprising Persians there- 
after is a familiar story. Xenophon’s 10,000 Greeks 
marched northward through Babylonia four years before 
Ezra set out thence to reform worship at Jerusalem. 

For the intellectual life that might flow through these 
channels of intercommunication, we have the following 
synchronisms: 

1. When Nebuchadnezzar was casting up his embank- 
ments at Jerusalem, the Orphic religious revival was shak- 
ing Greece and its colonies, and Thales at Miletus was 
making his systematic attack upon the mythical origin of 
things, and undertaking physical explanations. About this 
time Siddartha is believed to have taught in India. 

2. When Haggai and Zachariah were striving to re- 
build the Temple, Pythagoras was teaching in Italy, Hera- 
kleitos in Ephesus just afterward; Xenophanes had begun 
his systematic attack upon the anthropomorphic gods of 
Greece. Zeno, Parmenides and Empedocles had won their 
fame ere Nehemiah began rebuilding the walls of Jerusa- 
lem; and Socrates perished in 399 B. C., two years before 
Ezra began his reforms (Kosters). 

3. Of the great humanistic religious reconstructionists, 
7Eschylus was born near the time of Cyrus’s death, Sopho- 
cles was a contemporary of Nehemiah, Euripides died soon 
after Ezra’s reforms. 

As Koheleth hardly shows systematic philosophy, but 
rather the gnomic reflections of one probably mystical and 
poetical in temperament, we need hardly give much atten- 
tion, as Tyler does, to the later Greek systematic philos- 
ophers. But the earlier Greek philosophers were unable to 
shake off the fetters of centuries of oral expression and 
wrote in gnomic hexameters for popular circulation. These 
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are nearer the Hebrew “Wisdom,” the Semitic proverbs, 
in method. The poet, rather than the metaphysician, ex- 
presses the heart of his people, and the Greek populace were 
familiar with many passages from their poets and gnomic 
philosophers. This type of teaching would be peculiarly 
adapted to the Hebrew mind. Koheleth shows us heart 
struggles rather than metaphysics. 

Passing the first philosophical speculations of the Mile- 
sian school we find the Ephesian Herakleitos protesting. 
against polytheism, declaring that the present order of 
things has existed forever, and will forever exist; change 
is unceasing, yet is by fixed measures and laws; the gods 
may not alter them. The eternal order was not made by 
any (popular) god or man. The Sun cannot overstep his 
bounds; if he did the Erinnyes would find him out. God 
is all things and in all things; he is day and night, winter 
and summer, war and peace, satiety and hunger. He as- 
sumes different forms, as when incense mingles with in- 
cense, vapor with vapor ; and each man gives him the name 
he pleases. All things flow; we cannot bathe twice in the 
same river. Struggle and change must be forever; if they 
should cease, all things would pass away. For all things 
come by strife; war is the father of all things, and hidden 
harmony is better than manifest (i. e., is an incentive to 
action, stimulates men to search for it). For God, all 
things are fair and good and just, but men deem some 
things just and others unjust, and all things are absolutely 
destined. The gods are the mortals; men are the immor- 
tals, each living in the other’s death, and dying in the 
other’s life. Fire is the primal element; of it are all things 
made, into it will all things be dissolved. The senses are 
not always reliable; there are many illusions, wherefore 
it is better to follow reason than sense. 

Xenophanes, the Eleatic (B. C. 580-500?) taught that 
God is one, supreme, all-perceiving, all-hearing, without 
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such body or organs as men ascribe to him (“If the cows 
had a god they would paint him as a cow,” he said, ridi- 
culing anthropomorphism). As for the visible universe, 
all things begin in earth and end in earth. Transmigration 
he ridiculed with the story of a man who told another to 
stop beating a hound, “it is the soul of a dear friend—I 
recognize his voice.” Those who preferred strength to 
wisdom he ridiculed. An acute observer of nature, he 
added notes of fossils in the rocks as showing that the 
land rose out of the water. He gained as a pupil Par- 
menides, who managed to reduce the world to thought, 
since Thought and Being were the same. Righteousness 
for him, as for Eastern Ionians, is the world-ruling power 
and shall triumph over all. Being is one, homogeneous 
and unchangeable. 

Empedocles asserted that man has little opportunity to 
acquire knowledge but rises and is borne away like smoke, 
thinking he has learned much and vainly boasting of the 
little he has found; nevertheless wisdom is to be pursued, 
though the secrets of the universe are far off and exceeding 
deep—not to be found out. As for the world, there is no 
beginning to be nor end, but only mixture and separation. 
Nothing is added to them and nothing is taken away. But 
all things come from Love and Strife, and these shall be 
forever, though men appear but a little time and then van- 
ish like smoke. And when the limbs of man are united 
vigorously by love, then is the frame strong; but when 
strife prevails, then the limbs fail and fall apart and are 
scattered on the sea of life. The world itself is now in its 
period of strife. As to God, Empedocles held with Xenoph- 
anes that he is all-pervasive pure mind, without such parts 
as men attribute to him. Perhaps all things came from 
mind. Matter could not grow old or perish, but the mind 
became weary. As to the soul, he was rather Pythagorean, 
counting himself a present fugitive from the gods, and 
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a wanderer on the raging sea of strife, for 30,000 seasons 
apart from the blessed, having formerly been a maiden, a 
boy, a fish, anda plant ; doomed to wander in this stage where 
are murder, wrath, diseases, contention and harmony, folly, 
truth, obscurity, birth and death, sleep and waking, motion 
and stability, many-crowned greatness and lowness, silence 
and voice. All these are only forms of change, yet there 
is no real change; these are only illusions to which otir 
senses are liable. His problem then was to escape the - 
domination of sense. 

These brief summaries are for a purpose. They are 
the sources to a large extent of the philosophy of the Greco- 
Phoenician Zeno, 150-200 years later. It will be seen that 
they deal mainly with physical speculation; are alike in dis- 
carding the old Greek gods. Parmenides must be grouped 
with them. He denied the change of the Ever-One—this 
was only an illusion of our senses. None of these philos- 
ophers distinguished between the physical and spiritual, 
as we do; spirit and matter seem really one for them. But 
they were neither materialists nor pantheists, as we use 
the terms. Merely asserting the unity of God and nature, 
it is man’s place to cast aside his illusions and to be at one 
with it and its purposes. 

Again, it is seen that Empedocles possesses for us the 
livelier human interest, being distressed to know his own 
place in the cosmos rather than to give us a mere cosmology 
(compare Matthew Arnold’s “Empedocles on AStna’”’) ; and 
this, with the world-weariness of the quest, is the theme 
of Koheleth. The utter unlikeness of the latter to all other 
old Hebrew literature must emphasize the possibility of 
connection. 

Looking now at the great tragedians, the other re- 
ligious reconstructionists of the epoch, we find the attack 
upon the old popular gods more direct; or, let us say, more 
fervid, emotional. Since the Greek stage was the Greek 
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pulpit, and the drama developed out of religious liturgies 
and festival choruses that dealt with the legends and re- 
ligion of the Greeks, as the Hebrew prophet drew upon 
the past of his people, these Greek humanists are of first im- 
portance for us. We shall find that God is more vividly 
personal for them, as he always is for the emotional or 
“lyrical” temperament; while the philosophic views just 
mentioned fail to emphasize his personality as distinguished 
from nature. The conception of the latter is closely akin 
to our stock phrase of “natural law.” With the whole early 
Ionian school, from which stoicism was to come, natural 
and moral law were ultimately identical. They did not 
weigh the relations of each individual human personality 
to the divine, nor consider profoundly the latter’s relation 
to the social order. Here we find the field of the tragedian 
and Orphic mystic. 

The most volcanic attack upon the old popular gods 
is that of AXschylus. Writing nearly a century after the 
systematic philosophical attack of Xenophanes, in the 
throes of the Greco-Persian struggle, the titanic power 
with which he speaks is due in some measure to the fervid 
emotions of the time. Choosing the myth of Prometheus 
bringing fire from heaven to man, and giving a Greek 
etymology to the old Sanskrit title, he makes the Titan 
personify forethought, providence, intelligence, hope. For 
the crime of seeing that light is good and makes men wise, 
and for putting them in possession of the sources of knowl- 
edge, he is sentenced by Zeus to be chained to a rock on 
Mount Caucasus, and a vulture is stationed to devour his 
liver by day while it renewed itself by growth during the 
night. 

7Eschylus makes Kratos and Bia, power or strength, 
and compulsion, the personified agents of Zeus in this war 
of the cosmos with the soul. These agents speak their 
character. Sheer, unfeeling brutality characterizes their 
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every taunt of the Titan representative of the struggling 
mind. Dignified silence is the part of Prometheus. We 
are repeatedly informed that he is the child of Themis 
(Justice, Natural Law, or Eternal Order) and Zeus is a 
tyrannical usurper of the throne of heaven. Even He- 
phaestos who dares not disobey Zeus is in full sympathy 
with the sufferer he must punish, and thus addresses him 
while fettering him:* 


“High scheming son of right, 
The woe of present evil shall oppress thee, 
For he’s unborn who shall deliver thee, 
Such being the gain of thy philanthropy. 
For thou, a god, not crouching ‘neath the wrath 
Of gods, on mortals hast conferred high honors, 
More than just. For which offense thou must stand guard 
Upon this dreary crag, in upright posture, 
Sleepless, never bending knee, while manifold 
Laments and bootless groanings shalt thou vent, 
For Zeus’s wrath is hard to be assuaged, 
And every one is harsh whose rule is new.” 


Prometheus, replying, asserts himself divine; and fur- 
ther, he foresaw too all this woe, yet dared it none the less. 
Kratos and Bia sneer at his philanthropy and wisdom that 
have but separated him from mankind—placed him apart 
from comprehension and sympathy. Prometheus keenly 
feels the fact and exclaims: 


“Compassionating mortals, I was deemed 

Of pity’s meed unworthy ; ruthlessly 

Am I thus crushed ; 

To Zeus, ignoble sight! 

Men’s doom from mortal foresight I kept hid ; 
I caused to dwell within them sightless hopes.” 


To Kratos and Bia this is incomprehensible. He surely 
had no foresight, or he would never have gotten into this 


* Quotations from Owen, Five Great Skeptical Dramas. 
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plight. He disdains reply, but again assures others that 
he knowingly incurred this pain. Compare Ecclesiastes, 
“He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 

Yet are there soothing influences in the visible order of 
nature. The daughters of Okeanos, the fragrant spirits 
of air and sea, come to comfort him. At the touch of sym- 
pathy, his stoicism gives way: 


“Would that in Hades, ’neath the earth, 
Or Tartaros of unbounded girth, 
Home of the dead, where darkness reigns 
He’d placed me when in cruel chains 
Impregnable he’d bound me; 
That neither god nor mortal being 
Should laugh when these my sorrows seeing 
But now the plaything of the wind, 
’Neath open sky am I confined 
While foes may joy around me.” 


He says of Zeus, “Justice he keeps for himself alone” 
(i. e., he has naught but injustice for all others), 


“Yet shall he need me; I, not he, shall triumph.” 
Not his strength, his brute force, but his injustice and 
craft is his power; 


“But mother Themis, Justice, Earth, 
Of many names one form, hath disclosed 
To me the future, how it shall befall!” 


* * * 


“For somehow to each tyranny pertains, 
This malady—suspicion of its friends.” 


Again the sympathy of the powers of nature is felt, 
but they seductively urge him to yield, though they cry out 
against the injustice of Zeus (compare Lowell’s “Sirens,” 
Tennyson’s “Lotus-Eaters”). Life is so short—wisdom 
so little—pain so much; and Okeanos interposes, “Thou art 
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better fitted to advise thy neighbors than thyself, if one 
may judge by thy fate.” But Prometheus responds, 


“T will bear out my present destiny, 
Till Zeus’s mind shall cease to rage.” 


“Without me, men seeing saw to no purpose, 
And hearing did not understand.” 


He has made civilization and social order out of ig- 
norant brutish cave-dwellers, teaching them all things,—- 
but “curing others cannot cure myself.”’ The chorus (pop- 
ular thought) interposes, 


“Be not regardless of thy luckless self. 
I have good hopes that from these chains set free 
Thou yet shalt be not less in power than Zeus.” 


To this Prometheus answers: 


“Not so are those things ordered by Fate, 

Who all things consummates. But bowed down 
By countless grievous woes, I thus escape 

My chains and art is weaker far than fate!” 


That is, his doom is that he must suffer still; his relief 
that he must still struggle for knowledge and truth; he 
escapes by bearing and daring; convinced that evil shall 
yet fall, he is stronger though bound, than the tyrant. 
This is the inspiration of Lessing’s choice of search for 
truth, rather than truth itself; of Sophocles’s ‘Toil con- 
quers toil by toiling’; of Goethe’s “Who comforts himself 
by ceaseless struggle, we can at last set free.” Compare 
Koheleth’s “This sore travail hath God given to the sons 
of men to be exercised therewith.” Shelley and Byron 
have taken fervid inspiration from the same passage. 

Prometheus declares the curse of Time is upon Zeus, 
who lacks Prometheus (foresight )—‘“I never will be his!” 
Ail his enginery will recoil upon himself. The chorus 
warns him of Zeus’s preparations—‘“So let him do—all is 
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foreseen by me!” Hermes enters with supercilious de- 
mands. Prometheus retorts to this “errand-boy of Zeus”: 


“For thy base thralldom,—know thou this full well— 
I would not barter my unhappy lot; 
Since I deem better, slavery to this rock, 
Than to be trusted messenger of Zeus!” 


And this final defiance of the roused and rallied cosmic 


forces: 
“Let fiery wrath 

Of lightning double-edged be hurled on me 
And vexed be ether by the thunder claps, 
And paroxysms of fierce winds! 
Earth from her basements let the storm winds rock ; 
Aye, from her very roots! 
Let ocean waves and paths of heavenly stars 
In violent surge commingle mutually, 
Let Zeus my body cast with whirling fling 
By Fate’s stern eddies into murky Tartaros, 
At least he cannot visit me with death! 


x * * 
O Majesty revered of Mother Earth; 
O Ether that the common light of all 


Revolv’st around— 
Ye see what wrongs I suffer!” 


We can hardly imagine the effect upon a Greek audi- 
ence when their chief god is thus arraigned through the 
medium of one of their popular legends as a monster of 
wrong. Though accustomed to offer him sacrifice and 
vows daily, their greatest tragedian has assailed him as 
cruel, arbitrary, conscienceless, wronging innocence, striv- 
ing to crush him who would help mankind. He openly 
attacks the idea that because Zeus is God he can do what 
he pleases and asserts the real divinity and immortality 
of man’s ethical consciousness. Only Kratos and Bia main- 
tain, before the liberty-loving Greek audience, that “none 
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but Zeus is free.”” Unselfish sympathy and service of man 
is superior to every despot, human and divine, and must 
ever suffer, but never die—like Isaiah’s “suffering ser- 
vant.” The hero foresees that he shall live, and be vindi- 
cated, though he does not yet know how. One may com- 
pare Job and Habakkuk. 

Prometheus maintains, in effect, that justice, humanity 
and sympathy are of mightier authority than the inexorable 
fate of the Greek tragedies. To the taunt that the light he. 
has given men has not freed them from sorrow, he replies 
that wisdom and knowledge increase sorrow, yet neverthe- 
less are the best gifts for men. So Koheleth concludes. 

In the cool and silent contempt for Kratos and Bia, 
brute strength and compulsion, Prometheus expresses the 
Greek sentiment that “wisdom excelleth strength as far 
as light excelleth darkness.’ In saying that “sorrow but 
makes the learner to be lord,” he again anticipates Kohe- 
leth. In concluding that strife and struggle are not merely 
inevitable, but the true, needful portion of man, he thinks 
like Koheleth. Freedom lies in the acceptance of one’s 
fate, and conformity to righteousness, as Koheleth con- 
cludes. Men’s conscious innocence and “blind hopes” 
(faith?) sustain them against wrong, as in Job’s case. In 
his expression of ceaseless change that cannot die, with 
ceaseless pain for the wise, which the brutish cannot feel, 
we have the world-weariness of Empedocles and Koheleth 
—“Weariness of weariness, all is weariness.”’ Asserting 
that there should be one system of ethics for God and man, 
he voices the favorite theme of the Hebrew prophet, though 
approaching the problem from the other side, asserting 
that man has some rights that even a god is bound to re- 
spect —a fruitful viewpoint for theological construction. 
More sharply than the Hebrew he asserts the authority of 
reason and conscience and ethical ideals. In this sense of 
individual power, Job and Koheleth do not attain to Aéschy- 
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lus. Replying to the taunt of Folly for conferring wisdom 
and knowledge upon feeble creatures of an hour, who spend 
their wisdom in madness and foolishness, his assertion of 
“sightless hopes” conferred upon mankind means that true 
wisdom transcends the finite and visible, and includes an- 
ticipation as well as realization. He has a doctrine of so- 
cial evolution—that he has made men out of cavern-brutes 
—which calls to mind Koheleth’s “Say not thou, What is 
the reason that the former days are better than these; for 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” 

We cannot speak at length of the loftiness and moral 
sublimity of this drama of AEschylus, nor of its immeasur- 
able influence upon the history of human thought. We 
may ask why, with an outburst so impassioned, with lofti- 
ness unsurpassed even in Hebrew literature, with disinter- 
ested philanthropy and intense unmerited suffering—did 
the Greek utterly fail—go morally and spiritually bankrupt 
in the degenerate days of the Seleucidae? 

You cannot rehabilitate a dethroned divinity. Fallen 
Dagons must be set up every morning—and a sorry figure 
they cut. The higher Greek ethical ideals were left related 
“to an unknown God.” For the masses of mankind, the 
character of their gods is inseparably linked with the idea 
or name of god; you cannot assail the old character and 
keep the god name. There was an advantage then with 
the Hebrew in starting with a divine name not known to 
the patriarchs, nor burdened with ancient traditions. Their 
first knowledge of Yahveh, that he sent some messengers 
and rescued them from a region not under his jurisdiction 
gave them an ineffaceable impression of his power, sympathy 
and unselfish kindness. Beyond that, they knew nought, 
and had to learn his ways. There was then less danger 
that advances in ideals of morality and humanity would 
have to battle with the supposed character of Yahveh. 
What this meant from the standpoint of possible religious 
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evolution is almost incalculable. The prophet could attack 
abuses with the claim that Yahveh was misunderstood. 
He did not by such attacks subvert all worship. The very 
fact that Yahveh for some centuries was deemed to dwell 
in Teman, only issuing forth to battle in hours of desperate 
need, lent itself to the end in view, and prevented early 
days of superstition from completely fusing Yahveh with 
local legend, to the utter ruin of the hopes of religion. 
Thus the Hebrew god could be kept in advance of the 
popular ideal. The reverse became true of the nobler of 
the Greeks. These last must borrow the Hebrew personal- 
ity as a satisfactory radial point for their intellectual sys- 
tems and a proper support for their strong individual, self- 
asserting sense of righteousness. For the final query of 
humanity is not merely “What is said?” but “Who says 
so?” 

Shall we say that the corruptness of the Greek Pan- 
theon was the blessing destined to correct the deficiencies 
of Hebrew prophetism? This is not said to be sensational. 
We know the turmoil and trouble in Israel, knowing of 
their national god only what was told by conflicting schools 
of prophets and priests, and with a sense of utter depend- 
ence upon special messengers, and ceaselessly looking for 
an objective god, and complaining that “He hideth him- 
self that I cannot find him.” But the restless Greek intel- 
lect, destined to teach the world to think, grapples with 
the problem of evil; and concluding it to be one with the 
character of the national gods, voices the volcanic explo- 
sion of AXschylus. The Greek seeks truth subjectively, 
appeals to his own conscience, his own sense of justice, his 
own humane instincts, his own hatred of ignorance, his 
passionate longing for perfect self-expression, his belief 
in the eternity of right, his own blind but deathless hopes. 
He arraigns the gods at the bar of humanity, and predicts 
his own victory in the strife, suffer as he may in the mean- 
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time. They may torture, but cannot destroy him. As Soc- 
rates said of his soul “You may bury me—if you can catch 
me!” And he will teach the later Jew, burdened with 
doubt, slave of the scribes, wearied with the yoke of ordi- 
nances and traditions of the elders, something of his own 
method of inquiring after God. Ask yourself, inquire of 
the light within. Return and commune with thine own 
heart. As Kingsley’s Aben-Ezra says to Miriam, “Men 
have lied to you about Him, mother, but has He ever lied 
to you about Himself?” So Koheleth has learned this non- 
Semitic method, and returning and communing with his 
own heart sees some things clearly that the world-order 
seems to refute, or fails to explain. The Greek helps save 
the Jew in his hour of intellectual need. The individualism 
of Ezekiel had not reached to individual intellectual inde- 
pendence. The final priestly domination, akin to that of 
Babylonia, produced the tyranny of the New Testament 
times: accept the dictum of the elders or be cast out of the 
synagogue—“Learning to the bastile, and courage to the 
block; when there are none left but sheep and donkeys, the 
state will have been saved.” Here again we may note the 
utter absence of the priestly element in Koheleth, and the 
great difficulty it had in getting past the arbiters of ortho- 
doxy of a later time. 

We may not follow in detail subsequent developments 
of Aschylus’s attack upon the national faith. Sophocles, 
with unconcealed contempt for the gods in one sense, asserts 
a supreme righteousness as the final force in nature. He 
treats with mild irony men’s pretensions to knowledge, the 
boasted strength that is only weakness, the self-congratu- 
lation upon good fortune when ruin is at the door. Though 
one live many years and beget many children, the days of 
darkness shall be many. The central agents in some scene 
of wrong at last confess “I am nothing—nothing!”’ With 
/Eschylus, he holds to the right leading of certain inner 
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impulses as opposed to the laws and conventions of men 
or the oracles of the gods; and opposes Antigone, a poor 
and wise child, to Kreon, an old and foolish king. Out- 
bursts of anger characterize fools; evil will achieve its own 
ruin, though often not till after many days. Heaven hates 
much speaking, vociferous worship, and hypocritical ser- 
vice; but the humbled penitent, though outcast from men, 
is “ushered forth from life, not with groans or sickness or 
pain, but beyond all mortals, wondrously.”’ Sophocles’ 
adopts a vicarious doctrine; is sure of a future life, though 
he knows not what it is like. Present suffering is not pro- 
portioned to visible demerit, nor is the sufferer always 
guilty. The misdeeds of ancestors and the oppression, 
treachery and ambition of evil men occasion much suffering 
of the innocent. Yet the latter are sometimes overwise, 
and find their wisdom is a vanity and grasping of wind. 
Men conquer by enduring, and sorrow is a spiritual disci- 
pline. His conception of the power that is to be revered 
is more personal than that of the philosophers we have 
noticed. His theology seems that of his contemporary, Soc- 
rates—his inner divine light is the daimonion of the latter. 
He differs from Koheleth in being devoid of pessimism— 
he “sees life steadily and sees it whole,” though the chorus 
of the people sings that it is best never to be born, or being 
so, to return whence we come as speedily as possible. His 
own faith in an ultimate overruling power is never shaken. 
In his idea of God is no anthropomorphism. 

The figures of Euripides are more human, if possible; 
more pathetic. The feeling of pain is greater, the quest 
for knowledge more fruitless, temptation to evil more over- 
powering, and he is tormented by a sense of the pettiness 
of human woes. Hence arose Aristophanes’s jest about 
“the rags in which Euripides dressed his heroes.” One 
feels that the Greek nerve is failing, the Unknown God 
must soon appear. “Scarce one happy scene canst thou 
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find in all the life of man.” His diatribes against the 
national gods are alternately furious or cynical. “Wert 
thou, Apollo, Poseidon, or Zeus, the Lord of Heaven, to 
make atonement to mankind for every act of lawless love, 
ye would empty your temples in paying fines for your mis- 
deeds!”—a shot perhaps at contemporary priests as well 
as ancient myths. Toa victim, “Avenge thee on the god 
who injures thee, and fire the sanctuary!’ To an oppres- 
sor, “Oh, thy hard heart! Oh, the gods’-—more hard than 
thine!’ The altars of the gods protect alike the just and 
unjust ; religion often cloaks an evil man. 

Contrasting, the sorely beset Hippolytus (in Joseph’s 
situation) declares, “To reverence God, I count the highest 
knowledge,” a sentiment also found in Sophocles. The 
heroes of Euripides all cling to moral convictions, but he 
portrays the difficulties in the way of right living more 
seriously than his predecessors. One may perish in devo- 
tion to truth, nevertheless “it is better to slay thyself than 
yield to unholy appetite.”” There should be no yielding of 
the spirit to external compulsion. The righteous perish 
because of their righteousness. The virgin-goddess Ar- 
temis addresses the dying Hippolytus: 


“No sin of thine hath thus destroyed thee! 
Thy noble soul hath been thy ruin!” 


Hippolytus: “Ah, fragrance from my goddess wafted! 
Even in my agony, I feel thee near and find relief! 
She is here in this very place, my goddess Artemis! 


Artemis: “I have none now to tend my fane; but e’en in death, 
I love thee still.” 


That is the climax of the Greek subjective search for 
God in a world objectively confusing. The Hebrew’s ob- 
jective method could never say this. See Job’s recurrent 
complaint, that he cannot find Him (e. g., chapter xxiii) ; 
his voice is rather that of Ps. xxii, “My God, my God, why 
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hast Thou forsaken me?” We may see the inestimable 
value of the Greek truth; the dying Hippolytus prepares 
us for the dying testimony of the Greek martyr Stephen, 
or the Carpenter’s calm in His hour of trial—“‘Neverthe- 
less, I am not alone, for My Father is with Me.” 

This material is sufficient. Zeno and Epicurus contrib- 
ute nothing, both really going back to the conceptions of 
Herakleitos of Ephesus, borrowing some things from other 
sources. 

What is the central feature of this 200 years of specu- 
lation and skepticism with regard to old Greek theology? 
A protest against anthropomorphic and unmoral concep- 
tions of God, and mythical cosmogonies. The animism 
that gave each feature in a Grecian landscape its animating 
nymph, dryad or oread, results in the philosopher sub- 
stituting one spirit as resident in and animating all nature; 
our modern doctrine is that of the Divine Immanence. 

What philosophical difficulty is met here? As the pop- 
ular dryad could not be separated from the tree in thought, 
nor the tree from the dryad, each existing or perishing with 
the other, so the larger world spirit of Herakleitos, Xe- 
nophanes and Empedocles was not at first differentiated 
from the physical universe. Their emphasis upon the unity 
of physical and moral law anticipates the method of Henry 
Drummond, 2500 years. For them, Themis, “What is 
established” stands in the place of the Hebrew’s “It is 
written.” 

Having the doctrine of supreme, inexorable law “with- 
out variableness or shadow of turning” as the key to the 
world order, the humanists consider man’s place in this 
iron scheme. The cry of the human for a personality dif- 
ferentiates God and the individual soul from the things 
that are seen, gives the high faith of Sophocles, Socrates 
and Euripides, and opens the way for Plato’s “music of 
the stars” that but ends in his longing for a Divine Man 
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who shall make plain what is still dark to him. Progress 
in a definite direction—evolution?—is substituted for the 
ceaseless round of meaningless change first glimpsed by 
the philosophers. Ceaseless pain is recognized therein, but 


its necessity as discipline affirmed. 

We have seen the place asserted for the human intellect 
or soul; the asserted divinity of inner convictions. Socrates 
dies for them, like the heroes of A*schylus, and finds these 
subjective manifestations of divinity a sure sustaining 
power. Their authority is absolute and a basis of respon- 
sibility. All the humanists emphasize subjective evidence 
of immortality; none essay to paint the future life. 

Thus in the “Old Testament according to the Greeks,” 
some ideas are wrought out that were not evolved upon 
Semitic soil. Add to the overthrow of anthropomorphism, 
to an immanent as contrasted with a purely external God, 
to the value of subjective phenomena and data, and to the 
certainty that suffering is disciplinary not merely punitive, 
the primitive difference between Aryan and Semitic gods, 
viz., world or universal powers as contrasted with local 
or national gods. There was never a god of the Greeks, as 
there was a god of the Hebrews. But there was a quick 
identification of various local divinities with Zeus, Artemis, 
Apollo, etc., that showed the Greek power of generalization, 
and a fundamental notion of the unity of the Universal 
Object of man’s spiritual quest—a notion involving com- 
parative religion striving to free itself from the confusing 
aliases of the Divine, and a notion which we may question 
the unaided Hebrews’ ability to attain. 

Consider now Koheleth: It is devoid of the dominant 
Hebrew traits. It is without anthropomorphism, as even 
its later imitators Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom of Solomon 
are not. What other O. T. writing thus speaks of God? 
There is an absence of racial or local reference in connec- 
tion with God. There are no historical references, no inter- 
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est in “the chosen people” nor in “the god of the Hebrews,” 
no god of battles, Lord of Hosts, or God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. There are no marvels, signs and won- 
ders, on the contrary, an unceasing steadfastness even in 
the wearying changes of the world order. The cosmo- 
logical order, not the local, social order of the Hebrew 
prophet, is the subject of complaint. There is no interest 
in forms of worship, no question of orthodox portrayal of 
the Lord; no reference to “‘the law of the Lord,” or “‘the in- 
struction of the Lord”—“the way of the Lord’’—in any 
Hebrew prophetic, priestly or wisdom sense. Let us em- 
phasize the fact that every familiar form of reference to 
God found in other Hebrew wisdom literature is conspic- 
uously absent. Koheleth’s references are for the Hebrew, 
sui generis. 

Is there then a God in Koheleth? In the first part of 
the book, you feel there is probably not; at the last, you 
know there is. At the first, there is no certainty of a power 
differentiated from the world order, as with the Ionic phi- 
losophers. At the last, all critics are so certain of such 
personality, that some have proposed to pare away portions 
as inconsistent or spurious. They are said to conta‘n Chris- 
tian, not Hebrew, conceptions of God. What is this but 
admitting Greek influence? For while illiterate people 
must generally think of God in Hebrew fashion, the modes 
of thought of educated classes remain essentially Greek. 
The whole method of “In Memoriam” is a familiar illus- 
tration. 

What of the soul and the future, in Koheleth? As with 
the God idea, not a certain and lasting differentiation of it 
from the world-order at first; individuality and responsi- 
bility clear at the last. Reflection and conscience are Kohe- 
leth’s salvation; he ever returns and communes with his 
own heart. 

Is the final faith in God a definite return to “the faith 
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of the fathers”? Is there any exhortation thereto? We 
have already noticed the psychological difficulty in such 
rehabilitation. Had Koheleth been influenced by Greek 
humanists, he could not have returned to Yahvism or post- 
Exilic Judaism. But the Hebrew God idea would form a 
personality about whom to group Greek modes of thought. 
The ultimate God idea of Koheleth is often asserted to be 
the loftiest in the Old Testament. Hence some critics 
would pare it away. But considering the Greek method 
of approach to God, Koheleth will appear a unit. Every 
sentiment can be duplicated from Ionic philosophers and 
Attic humanists. Late Hebrew in dress, the book is Greek 
in thought. The hands are the hands of Esau, but the 
voice is the voice of Jacob. 

Even the method of announcing the conclusion is a 
paraphrase of a Greek form of official announcement. Com- 
pare Aéschylus, “Suppliants,” 922 ff., where the king form- 
ally announces the local law to a foreign envoy: “Solemn is 
the decree of the popular assembly, and the nail has been 
driven through, that it may remain firmly fastened; it is 
not in tablets, or the folded leaves of books, but you hear it 
from my mouth.” 

A. H. Gopsey. 


BADEN, Mo. 




















SCHOPENHAUER AS AN EVOLUTIONIST. 


“T HE Absolute of the philosophy of Schopenhauer is 

notoriously one of the most complicated of all known 
products of metaphysical synthesis. Under the single, and 
in some cases highly inappropriate, name of “the Will” 
are merged into an ostensible identity conceptions of the 
most various character and the most diverse historic ante- 
cedents. The more important ingredients of the compound 
may fairly easily be enumerated. The Will is, in the first 
place, the Kantian “thing-in-itself,” the residuum which is 
left after the object of knowledge has been robbed of all 
of the “subjective’’ forms of time and space and related- 
ness. It is also the Atman of the Vedantic monism, the 
entity which is describable solely in negative predicates, 
though at the same time it is declared to sum up all 
of the genuine reality that there is in this rich and highly 
colored world of our illusory experience. The Will is, 
again, the “Nature” of Goethe; it is the “vital force” 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century vital- 
ists in biology; and it is even the physical body of man 
and animals, in contrast with the mind. It is likewise 
the absolutely alogical element in reality, the “non-rational 
residuum,” of the last period of Schelling’s philosophy; 
and it is an apotheosis of that instinctive, naive, spon- 
taneous, unreflective element in human nature, which had 
been glorified by Rousseau and, in certain of his moods, 
by Herder. It is Spinoza’s “striving of each thing in suo 
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esse perseverare.” It is the insatiable thirst for continued 
existence which the Buddhist psychology conceives as the 
ultimate power that keeps the wheel of existence in motion, 
and it is an hypostasis of the Nirvana in which Buddhism 
conceives that thirst to be extinguished. 

Though thus singularly manifold, these elements are 
not all necessarily incongruous inter se. But, apart from 
minor discrepancies among them, they all fall into at least 
two groups, having attributes which obviously cannot be 
harmonized as characterizations of one and the same entity. 
The Will, in Schopenhauer, has manifestly a positive and 
a negative aspect; it is thought of now in concepts to which 
the name Will is truly pertinent, now in concepts to which 
that name is singularly unsuitable. In so far as the “Will” 
is a designation for the thing-in-itself, or for the Vedantic 
Absolute, it is a being which is not only itself alien to time 
and to space and to all the modes of relation, unknowable, 
ineffable, but is also ipso facto incapable of accounting for, 
or of being manifested in, a world of manifold, individu- 
ated, striving and struggling concrete existences. It is 
merely the dark background of the world of experience; it 
is the One which remains while the many change and pass. 
From the point of view of the world of the many and of 
change, it is literally nothing. To the understanding it is 
necessarily as inaccessible, and, indeed, as self-contradic- 
tory and meaningless, as is the Unknowable of Herbert 
Spencer,—of which it is, indeed, the twin brother, not to 
say the identical self. This kind of negative and inexpres- 
sible Absolute is a sufficiently familiar figure in the philos- 
ophy of all periods. Schopenhauer assuredly did nothing 
original in reviving it. What was original in his work 
was that he baptized this Absolute with a new, and start- 
lingly inappropriate, name; and that he gave it this name 
because, in spite of himself, he was really interested in 
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quite another kind of “ultimate reality” of which the name 
was genuinely descriptive. 

The other aspect of Schopenhauer’s “Will” is, of course, 
that in which it appears, as Spencer’s Unknowable inter- 
mittently appears, as a real agency or tendency in the tem- 
poral world, as a power which is not merely behind phe- 
nomena, but also is manifested 1m phenomena; and, more 
especially, as a blind urge towards activity, towards change. 
towards individuation, towards the multiplication of sep-- 
arate entities—each of them instinctively affirmative of its 
own individual existence and also of the character of its 
kind—towards the diversification of the modes of concrete 
existence, and towards a struggle for survival between 
these modes. When Schopenhauer speaks of the Will as 
a Wille zum Leben, it is sufficiently manifest that what he 
has before his mind is not in the least like the Oriental 
Brahm, “which is without qualities” and without relations 
and without change. It is, of course, true that Schopen- 
hauer imagined that he had mitigated the baldness of the 
incongruity between the two aspects of the Will by calling 
the one reality and the other mere phenomenon, by insist- 
ing that the first sort of characterization tells us, so far as 
human language can, what the Will is in itself, while the 
second form refers only to the illusory appearance which 
the Will presents when apprehended by the understanding. 
But, as a matter of fact, it is quite clear that the character- 
istics of the world of phenomena, as Schopenhauer habitu- 
ally thinks of it, are explicable much more largely by the 
nature of the Will than by the nature of the Understanding. 
Schopenhauer is fond of reiterating, for example, that 
space and time constitute the principium individuationis ; 
but they are so only in the sense that they provide a means 
for logically defining individuality. It is very apparent 
that there is nothing in the abstract notion of either space 
or time which can explain why that pressure towards in- 
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dividuation, that tendency towards the multiplication of 
concrete conscious individuals, should exist. It is, after all, 
the Will that must be conceived to be responsible for its 
own objectification in a temporal and spatial universe; 
for, even from Schopenhauer’s own point of view, there 
is nothing in the conception of the forms under which the 
Will gets objectified which can account for the necessity 
of such objectification. It was with the Will in its concrete 
sense, and in its restless, temporal movement, that Schopen- 
hauer was more characteristically concerned ; it was the ubi- 
quity and fundamental significance of this trait of all ex- 
istence which constituted his personal and novel aper¢u. 

Now the conception of the Will as a force or tendency 
at work in the world of phenomena is manifestly a con- 
ception which might have been expected to lead the author 
of it into an evolutionistic type of philosophy. Since the will 
is characterized as ein endloses Streben, as ein ewiges 
Werden, as ein endloser Fluss, and since we are told of it 
that “every goal which it reaches is but the starting point 
for a new course,” its manifestations or products might, it 
would seem, most naturally be represented as appearing 
in a gradual, progressive, cumulative order. The phrase 
“will to live” readily, if not inevitably, suggests a steady 
movement from less life to more life and fuller, from lower 
and less adequate to higher and more adequate grades of 
objectification. But did Schopenhauer in fact construe his 
own fundamental conception in this way? An examination 
of his writings with this question in view makes it appear 
probable that at the beginning of his speculative activity 
he did not put an evolutionistic construction upon the con- 
ception of the Will; but it makes it very clear that in his 
later writings he quite explicitly and emphatically adopted 
such a construction, connecting with his metaphysical prin- 
ciples a thorough-going scheme of cosmic and organic evo- 
lution. Singularly enough, this significant change in 
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Schopenhauer’s doctrine upon a very fundamental point, 
has, so far as I know, not hitherto been fully set forth. Not 
only the most widely read histories of philosophy, but even 
special treatises on Schopenhauer’s system, represent his 
attitude towards evolutionism wholly in the light of his 
early utterances ; and even where his later expressions upon 
the subject are not forgotten, their plain import has often 
been denied, upon the assumption that they must somehow. 
be made to harmonize with the position taken in his early 
and most famous treatise. 

In Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung Schopenhauer 
is preoccupied chiefly with the negative and “other-worldly” 
aspect of his philosophy. His emphasis may, upon the 
whole, be said to be laid upon the consideration that the 
world of objects is but an illusory presentation of the Will, 
rather than upon the consideration that the Will is, after 
all, the kind of entity that presents itself in the guise of a 
world of objects and of minds. With this preoccupation, 
Schopenhauer delights to dwell upon the timelessness of 
the true nature of the Will. Yet, since even in his most 
mystical and nihilistic moments he is obliged to remember 
that the Absolute does somehow take upon itself a temporal 
form, this emphasis upon the eternity of true being did 
not of itself forbid his representing the temporal side of 
things as a gradual process of expansion and diversifica- 
tion. The passages in which Schopenhauer speaks of the 
timelessness of the Will ought not to be quoted, as they 
sometimes have been quoted, as constituting in themselves 
any negation of a developmental conception of the world 
in time; for such passages are not pertinent to the world 
in time at all. It is rather a subsidiary and somewhat arbi- 
trary detail of his system, which he uncritically took over 
from Schelling, that leads Schopenhauer in this period to 
pronounce in favor of the constancy of organic species. 
Between the Will as a timeless unity and the changing 
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world of manifold phenomena he interpolates a world of 
Platonic Ideas, or archetypal essences of phenomena. This 
world, it is true, has only an ideal existence; it has, in a 
sense, not even the degree of reality that phenomenal ob- 
jects have. But it has an important functional place in 
Schopenhauer’s scheme of doctrine; since the Ideas, so to 
say, lay down the limits of diversity within which the phe- 
nomena may vary. Each individual being is in some degree 
different from every other, and the name of them is legion. 
But the generic forms, the kinds of individuals that there 
may be, are determined by the natures of the Ideas. 

Now these Ideas relate primarily to the kinds of natural 
processes which Schopenhauer regards as the hierarch- 
ically ordered grades of the objectification of the Will,— 
mechanism, chemism, organism, etc. But it is evident that 
Schopenhauer also includes among the Ideas the timeless 
archetypes of each species of organism. Even from the 
fact that, upon Schopenhauerian principles, the pure form 
of each species is eternal, as it behooves a Platonic Idea 
to be, it could not necessarily be inferred by any cogent 
logic that the temporal copies of these forms need be 
changeless. Schopenhauer none the less does appear to 
draw, in a somewhat arbitrary manner, the inference that 
species must be everlasting and immutable. He writes, in 
the Supplement to the third book of Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung (second edition, 1844) : 


“That which, regarded as pure form, and therefore as lifted out 
of all time and all relations as the Platonic Idea, is, when taken 
-empirically and as in time, the species; thus the species is the empir- 
ical correlate of the Idea. The Idea is, in the strict sense, eternal, 
while the species is merely everlasting (die Idee ist eigentlich ewig, 
die Art aber von unendlicher Dauer), although the manifestation 
of a species may become extinct upon any one planet.” 


So again (in the chapter on “The Life of the Species,” 
ibid., chapter 42) Schopenhauer writes: 
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“This desire [of the individuals of a species to maintain and 
perpetuate the characteristic form of their species], regarded from 
without and under the form of time, shows itself in the maintenance 
of that same animal form throughout infinite time (als solche Tier- 
gestalt eine endlose Zeit hindurch erhalten) by means of the con- 
tinual replacement of each individual of that species by another ;— 
shows itself, in other words, in that alternation of death and birth 
which, so regarded, seems only the pulse-beat of that form («idos, 
isa, Species) which remains constant throughout all time (jener 
durch alle Zeit beharrenden Gestalt).” 


These passages seem to be fairly clear in their affirma- 
tion of the essential invariability of species. 

In Der Wille in der Natur in 1854' we find Schopen- 
hauer passing a partly unfavorable criticism upon Lamarck, 
which at first sight undeniably reads as if he at that date 
still retained the non-evolutionistic position of his earlier 
treatise. He has been asserting that the adaptive charac- 
ters of organisms are to be explained neither by design 
on the part of a creative artificer, nor yet by the mere 
shaping of the organism by its environment, but rather 
through the will or inner tendency of the organism, which 
somehow causes it to have the organs which it requires in 
order to cope with its environment. “The animal’s struc- 
ture has been determined by the mode of life by which the 
animal desired to find its sustenance and not vice versa.... 
The huntsman does not aim at the wild boar because he 
happens to have a rifle: he took the rifle with him, and not 
a fowling piece, because he intended to hunt boars; and 
the ox does not butt because it happens to have horns, it 
has horns because it intends to butt: This, of course, 
sounds very much like a bit of purely Lamarckian biology; 
and Schopenhauer is not unmindful of the similarity. 


“This truth forces itself upon thoughtful zoologists and anat- 
omists with such cogency that, unless their mind is purified by a 


_’ This is the date of the second edition. The first edition appeared in 1836; 
to it I have not been able to have access. 
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deeper philosophy, it may lead them into strange error. Now this ac- 
tually happened to a very eminent zoologist, the immortal De Lamarck, 
who has acquired undying fame by his discovery of the classification 
of animals into vertebrates and invertebrates, so admirable in pro- 
fundity ; for he quite seriously maintains and tries to prove at length 
that the shape of each animal species, the weapons peculiar to it, 
and its organs of every sort adapted for outward use, were by no 
means present at the origin of that species, but have, on the con- 
trary, come into being gradually in the course of time and through 
continued generation, in consequence of the exertions of the animal’s 
will, evoked by the nature of its situation and environment,—i. e., 
through its own repeated efforts and the habits to which these gave 
rise.” 


Schopenhauer then goes on to urge certain purely bio- 
logical objections, which may for the moment be passed 
over, to what he conceives to be the Lamarckian hypoth- 
esis. The most serious misconception on Lamarck’s part, 
however, he declares to arise from an incapacity for meta- 
physical insight, due to the unfortunate circumstance that 
that naturalist was a Frenchman. 


“De Lamarck’s hypothesis arose out of a very correct and pro- 
found view of nature; it is an error of genius, which, in spite of all 
its absurdity, yet does honor to its originator. The true part of it 
should be set down to the credit of Lamarck himself, as a scientific 
inquirer ; he saw rightly that the primary element which has determined 
the animal’s organization is the will of the animal itself. The false part 
of it must be laid to the account of the backward state of metaphysics 
in France, where the views of Locke and his feeble follower, Condillac, 
still hold their ground, and where, accordingly, bodies are supposed 
to be things in themselves, and where the great doctrine of the 
ideality of space and time and of all that is represented in them.... 
has not yet penetrated. De Lamarck, therefore, could not conceive 
his construction of living beings otherwise than as in time and suc- 
cession... .The thought could not occur to him that the animal’s will, 
as a thing in itself, might lie outside time, and in that sense be prior 
to the animal itself. Therefore he assumes the animal to have first 
been without any clearly defined organs, and indeed without any 
clearly defined tendencies, and to have been equipped only with per- 
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ceptions... . But this primary animal is, in truth, the Will to Live; as 
such, however, it is metaphysical, not physical. Most certainly the 
shape and organization of each animal species has been determined 
by its own will according to the circumstances in which it needed 
to live ; not, however, as a thing physical, in time, but on the contrary 
as a thing metaphysical, out of time.” 


As it stands this passage, apart from its context, un- 
questionably is most naturally interpreted as a rejection, 
not merely of the details of Lamarck’s hypothesis, but also 
of the general doctrine of a gradual transformation of spe- 
cies in time. Its import has been so understood by a num- 
ber of expositors of Schopenhauer. Thus Kuno Fischer 
writes: “Schopenhauer blames De Lamarck for represent- 
ing animal species as evolved through a genetic and his- 
torical process, instead of conceiving of them after the 
Platonic manner.’? So Radl*: “Schopenhauer speaks in 
praise only of the Lamarckian doctrine that the will is the 
cause of organic forms; Lamarck’s genetic philosophy, on 
the other hand, he rejects.” But these writers have neg- 
lected to observe that, only a few pages later in the same 
treatise, Schopenhauer sets down an unequivocal though 
brief affirmation of the origination of species from one an- 
other through descent; and does so on the ground that 
without such an hypothesis the unity of plan manifest in 
the skeletal structure of great numbers of diverse species 
would remain unintelligible. In other words, Schopen- 
hauer argues in favor of transformism by pointing to one 
of the most important and familiar evidences of the truth 
of the theory of descent, viz., the homologies in the inner 
structure of all the vertebrates. In the neck of the giraffe, 
for example, (he remarks) we find, prodigiously elon- 
gated, the same number of vertebrae which we find in the 
neck of the mole contracted so as to be scarcely recog- 


* Arthur Schopenhauer, 1893, p. 463. 
* Geschichte der biologischen Theorien, 11, 456n. 
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nizable. This unity of plan, argues Schopenhauer, requires 
to be accounted for; and it can not be accounted for as 
one of the aspects of the general adaptation of organisms 
to their environment. For that adaptation might in many 
cases have been as well, or better, realized by means of a 
greater diversity in the architectural schemes of species 
having diverse environments and instincts. 


“This common anatomical factor (Element) which, as has been 
already mentioned, remains constant and unchangeable, is so far 
an enigma,—namely, in that it does not come within the teleological 
explanation, which only begins after that basis is assumed. For in 
many cases a given organ mght have been equally well adapted to 
its purpose even with a different number and arrangement of bones. 
....We must assume, therefore, that this common anatomical factor 
is due, partly to the unity and identity of the Will to Live in general, 
partly to the fact that the original forms of the various animals have 
arisen one out of another (dass die Urformen der Tiere eine aus der 
andern hervorgegangen sind), and that it is for this reason that 
the fundamental type of the whole line of descent (Stamm) has been 
preserved.’”* 


And Schopenhauer himself adds a reference to a pas- 
sage in the Parerga and Paralipomena’ (to be examined 
below ) in which, at much greater length, his own particular 
form of organic evolutionism is expounded. 

Now, abundant in contradictions though Schopenhauer 
was, it is difficult to suppose that he can have expressed, 
within half a dozen pages, diametrically opposed views 
upon a perfectly definite and concrete question of natural 
science, in which he manifestly took an especial interest,— 
and that he can, in spite of his habit of carefully revising 
each edition of his works, have left such a piece of obvious 
self-contradiction standing in the final version of Der Wille 
in der Natur. If, now, bearing this in mind, we revert to 
the criticism of Lamarck which has not unnaturally mis- 


* Der Wille in der Natur, 3d ed., 1878, p. 53. 
*To §o1 of the first edition, 1851 (= § 93 of the second edition). 
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led hasty readers of Schopenhauer, we shall see that what 
is criticized is not necessarily the doctrine of the derivation 
of species from earlier species by descent, but only a spe- 
cific theory of the manner in which “the Will” works in 
the formation of species. Lamarck, at least as Schopen- 
hauer understood him, placed behind every organ or func- 
tion of all animals, as its cause and temporal antecedent, 
a felt need, a conscious desire, leading it to the activities 
by means of which that organ is developed. To this 
Schopenhauer objects, in the first place, that the hypothesis 
implies that if we should go back to the beginning of the 
series of animals we should come to a time in which the 
ancestor of all the animals existed without any organs or 
functions at all, in the form of a mere need, a desire pure 
and simple ;—which implication he regards as reducing the 
hypothesis to an absurdity. This is an entirely pertinent 
criticism upon Lamarck’s explanation of specific characters 
as the results of use and disuse of organs, in so far as that 
explanation is taken as the sole explanation. The criticism 
applies, not only to the origination of animal organs and 
functions in general, but also to the origination of any par- 
ticular class of organs and functions. It is difficult to see 
how an animal, yearn it never so strongly, can develop an 
organ out of its needs merely as such; or how it can modify 
by use or disuse a type of organ of which it is not yet in 
possession. Given the rudiments of an eye, with a specific 
visual sensibility, and it is at least abstractly conceivable 
that the persistent utilization of such a rudimentary organ 
might somehow lead to its further development; but some 
sort of eye must necessarily first be given. In other words, 
Lamarckianism (as apprehended by Schopenhauer) did 
not sufficiently recognize that the primary thing in species- 
forming must be the appearance (through obscure embryo- 
genetic processes with which conscious needs and desires 
can have nothing to do) of suitable congenital variations. 
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The essence of Lamarck’s error, as Schopenhauer sees it, 
is that, according to the French naturalist, “it is the will 
which arises out of knowledge,” i. e., out of the animal’s 
temporally antecedent consciousness of its own need; 
whereas, in fact, “the will did not proceed from the in- 
tellect, nor did the intellect exist, together with the animal, 
before the will made its appearance.”” We cannot even say 
that the will, in the sense of a definite concrete volition, 
existed before the production of the organ requisite to 
make the fulfilment of the given kind of volition possible 
in an animal species. In short, Schopenhauer’s doctrine 
was that the timeless Will, working in time in the form 
of a blind purposiveness, gives rise to the organs and the 
potencies of new species by producing new congenital char- 
acters before any felt need for and endeavor after those 
characters have arisen; while Lamarck’s doctrine, as Scho- 
penhauer believed, was that an actual (though doubtless 
vague) awareness of need, and a concrete movement of 
conation, temporally precede the production of each new 
character or organ. The two doctrines were really dis- 
tinct ; but (as will presently more fully appear) the one was 
as definitely evolutionistic as the other. 

It was, furthermore, an objection in Schopenhauer’s 
eyes to Lamarck’s theory (and would have doubtless been 
urged by him as an objection to the Darwinian theory) 
that it supposed species to have been formed by the gradual 
enlargement and accumulation of characters too small and 
trivial at their first emergence to be functionally signifi- 
cant, or useful in the struggle for survival. He says, 


“Lamarck overlooks the obvious objection. ... that, long before 
the organs necessary for an animal’s preservation could have been 
produced by such endeavors as these carried on through countless 
generations, the whole species must have died out from the want of 
them.” 
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Schopenhauer, after his definite adoption of evolution- 
ism, always insisted not only upon the primacy of the fact 
of variation in the explanation both of species-form and 
of adaptation, but also upon the doctrine that, though one 
species descends from another, it descends ready-made. 
In other words—and in twentieth-century words—Scho- 
penhauer was, in his view concerning species, a mutation- 
ist, though one of a somewhat extreme and peculiar sort. 

In interpreting the bearing of Schopenhauer’s com-' 
ments on Lamarck in The Will in Nature I have, of 
course, been guided not only by the context of that passage, 
but also by the passage in the Parerga and Paralipomena 
to which, as has been mentioned, he himself refers his 
reader for a fuller exposition of his views on the question 
of species. The latter passage occurs in the small treatise 
(Chapter VI of Parerga and Paralipomena) entitled Zur 
Philosophie und Wissenschaft der Natur, perhaps the most 
important of its author’s later writings, but one which has 
been amazingly neglected by the historians of philosophy 
and even by writers of special monographs on Schopen- 
hauer. With the publication of this work (1850)° he quite 
unmistakably announced—what remained his final view— 
that the philosophy of nature to which his metaphysics of 
the Will properly led was of a frankly and completely evo- 
lutionistic type. Since this part of the Parerga and Para- 
lipomena (unlike most of the rest of that collection) has, 
so far as I know, never been done into English, I shall, in 
setting forth the teachings of it, for the most part simply 
give a translation of Schopenhauer’s own words.’ 

Organic life originated, Schopenhauer declares, by a 

*It is evident from the references in The Will in Nature that the evolu- 
tionistic passages occurred in the first edition of Zur Philosophie und Wissen- 
schaft der Natur, though in the text of the second edition from which I shall 


quote (published posthumously, 1861) they are amplified by additions written 
by Schopenhauer as late as 1859 or 1860. 


* What immediately follows is based upon Parerga und Paralipomena, II, 
8§ 90-04, 74, 87. 
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generatio aequivoca of the organic (under certain definite 
physical conditions) out of the inorganic; indeed, he be- 
lieved, with singular scientific naiveté, that spontaneous 
generation is an everyday occurrence, taking place “before 
our eyes in the sprouting of fungi from decaying vegetable 
matter.” But only the simplest forms can have been thus 


produced. 


“Generatio aequivoca cannot be conceived to occur in the higher 
grades of the animal kingdom as it does in the lowest. The form 
of the lion, the wolf, the elephant, the ape, or that of man, cannot 
have originated as do the infusoria, the entozoa and epizoa,—cannot 
have arisen directly from the sea-slime coagulated and warmed by 
the sun, nor from decaying organic substances. The genesis of these 
higher forms can be conceived of only as a generatio in utero hetero- 
geneo,’—such that from the womb, or rather from the egg, of some 
especially favored pair of animals, when the life-force of their species 
was in them raised to an abnormal potency, at a time when the 
positions of the planets and all the atmospheric, telluric and astral 
influences were favorable, there arose, exceptionally, no longer a 
being of the same kind as its parents, but one which, though of a 
closely allied kind, yet constituted a form standing one degree higher 
in the scale. In such a case the parent would for once have produced 
not merely an individual but a species. Processes of this sort nat- 
urally can have taken place only after the lowest animals had ap- 
peared in the usual manner and had prepared the ground for the 
coming races of animals.” 


The reader will observe in the account of the conditions 
requisite for the production of these exceptional births 
traces of Schopenhauer’s queer weakness for occultism; 
but the condition which he chiefly insists upon is less remote 
from the range of conceptions sanctioned by modern nat- 
ural science. The productive potency of organisms, “which 
is only a special form of the generative power of nature as 
a whole,” undergoes this “abnormal heightening” when it 
encounters antagonistic forces, conditions tending to re- 


* Birth from a parent belonging to a different species from that of the off- 
spring; “heterogenesis,” in Kolliker’s phrase. 
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strict or destroy it; “it grows with opposition.” This ten- 
dency, for example, manifests itself in the human race in 
times of war, pestilence, natural catastrophes, and the 
like; and in such periods of special intensification of the 
power of reproduction, that power, Schopenhauer seems 
to conceive, shows also a greater instability and variability, 
a tendency to the production of new forms which thereafter 
remain constant. Now, says Schopenhauer,—adopting the 
geological system of Cuvier,—a renewal of life through 
generatio aequivoca, followed by an increasing multiplica- 
tion of diverse descendant species, must have taken place 
“after each of those great revolutions of the earth, which 
have at least thrice extinguished all life upon the globe so 
that it required to be produced anew, each time with more 
perfect forms, i. e., with forms more nearly approximating 
our existing fauna. But only in the series of animals that 
have come into being subsequently to the last of these great 
catastrophes, did the process rise to the pitch of producing 
the human race,—though the apes had already made their 
appearance in the preceding epoch.” 

We have seen Schopenhauer in The Hill in Nature de- 
claring in favor of the theory of descent on the ground 
that it affords the only possible explanation of the homol- 
ogies of the skeletons of the vertebrates. In the present 
writing he still more emphatically declares in favor of it 
on the ground of the argument from recapitulation,—of 
the parallelism of the ontogenetic and the phylogenetic 
series. 








“The batrachians visibly go through an existence as fishes before 
they assume their characteristic final form, and, according to a now 
fairly generally accepted observation, all embryos pass successively 
through the forms of lower species before attaining to that of their 
own. Why, then, should not every new and higher species have 
originated through the development of some embryo into a form 
just one degree higher than the form of the mother that conceived 
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it? This is the only reasonable, i. e., the only rationally thinkable, 
mode of origination of species that can be imagined.” 


Schopenhauer was thus, as I have already said, not 
only an evolutionist in his biology but also a mutationist ; 
his speculations are prophetic of the theory of De Vries 
rather than that of Darwin. But the scale on which he 
supposed these “discontinuous variations” to occur is calcu- 
lated to make our contemporary mutationists stare and 
gasp; the changes of form which he assumed are saltatory 
indeed. He writes: 


“We are not to conceive of this ascent as following a single 
line, but rather as mounting along several lines side by side. At 
one time, for example, from the egg of a fish an ophidian, and after- 
wards from the latter a saurian arose; but from some other fish’s 
egg was produced a batrachian, from one of the latter subsequently 
a chelonian; from a third fish arose a cetacean, possibly a dolphin, 
some cetacean subsequently giving birth to a seal, and a seal finally 
to a walrus. Perhaps the duckbill came from the egg of a duck, 
and from that of an ostrich some one of the larger mammals. In 
any case, the process must have gone on simultaneously and inde- 
pendently in many different regions, yet everywhere with equally 
sharp and definite gradations, each giving rise to a persistent and 
stable species. It cannot have taken place by gradual, imperceptible 
transitions.” 


The implication with respect to the simian descent of 
man Schopenhauer does not shirk: 


“We do not wish to conceal from ourselves the fact that, in 
accordance with the foregoing, we should have to think of the first 
men as born in Asia from the pongo (whose young are called orang- 
outangs) and in Africa from the chimpanzee—though born men, 
and not apes....The human species probably originated in three 
places, since we know only three distinct types which point to an 
original diversity of race—the Caucasian, the Mongolian and the 
Ethiopian type. The genesis of man can have taken place only in the 
old world. For in Australia Nature has been unable to produce any 
apes, and in America she has produced only long-tailed monkeys, 
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not the short-tailed, to say nothing of the highest, i. e., the tailless 
apes, which represent the next stage before man. Natura non facit 
saltus. Moreover, man can have originated only in the tropics; for 
in any other zones the newly generated human being would have 
perished in the first winter. ... Now in the torrid zones man is black, 
or at least dark brown. This, therefore, without regard to diversities 
of race is the true, natural and distinctive color of the human spe- 
cies ; and there has never existed a race white by nature.” 


Schopenhauer does not leave us without a hint as to the 
writer from whom he learned his evolutionism; though— 
never generous in his acknowledgments, and always pre- 
pared to think the worst of the English—he is a good deal 
more copious in criticism than in appreciation of that 
writer. 


“The conception of a generatio in utero heterogeneo which has 
here been expounded was first put forward by the anonymous author 
of the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation (6th ed., 1847), 
though by no means with adequate clearness and definiteness. For 
he has entangled it with untenable assumptions and gross errors, 
which are due in the last analysis to the fact that to him, as an 
Englishman, every assumption which rises above the merely physical 
—everything metaphysical, in short—is forthwith confused with the 
Hebraic theism, in the effort to escape which, on the other hand, he 
gives an undue extension to the domain of the physical. Thus an 
Englishman, in his indifference and complete barbarism with re- 
spect to all speculative philosophy or metaphysics, is actually in- 
capable of any spiritual (geistig) view of Nature; he knows no 
middle ground between a conception of it as operating of itself ac- 
cording to rigorous and, so far as possible, mechanical laws, and a 
conception of it as manufactured according to a preconceived design 
by that Hebrew God whom he speaks of as its “Maker.” The par- 
sons, the English parsons, those slyest of all obscurantists, are re- 
sponsible for this state of things.” 


This can scarcely be considered a very clear and co- 
herent criticism of Robert Chambers. But the passage 
makes it appear highly probable that it was through be- 
coming acquainted, late in the eighteen-forties, with the 
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mutationist evolutionism of Chambers’s Vestiges, that 
Schopenhauer was led to adopt and to develop in his own 
fashion a similar doctrine. 

These transformist opinions in biology were, in the 
treatise Zur Philosophie und |Wissenschaft der Natur, 
merely a part of a thorough-going scheme of evolutionism, 
which included a belief in the development of the chemical 
elements out of an original undifferentiated Urstoff, in the 
gradual formation of the solar system, and in an evolu- 
tionary geology.® His cosmogony Schopenhauer takes over 
from Laplace. The general outlines of the history of our 
planet, as he conceives them in the light of the geology of 
Cuvier, are set forth in a passage which is interesting 
enough to be worth quoting at length: 


“The relation of the latest results of geology to my metaphysics 
may be briefly set forth as follows: In the earliest period of the globe, 
that preceding the formation of the granitic rocks, the objectification 
of the Will to Live was restricted to its lowest phases—i. e., to the 
forces of inorganic nature—though in these it manifested itself on 
the most gigantic scale and with blind impetuosity. For the already 
differentiated chemical elements broke out in a conflict whose scene 
was not merely the surface but the entire mass of the planet, a 
struggle of which the phenomena must have been so colossal as to 
baffle the imagination. ...When this war of the Titans had spent its 
rage, and the granite rocks, like gravestones, had covered the com- 
batants, the Will to Live, after a suitable pause and an interlude in 
which marine deposits were formed, manifested itself in its next 
higher stage—a stage in sharpest contrast with the preceding— 
namely, in the dumb and silent life of a purely plant-world....This 
plant-world gradually absorbed carbon from the atmosphere, which 
was thus for the first time made capable of sustaining animal life. 
Until this was sufficiently accomplished, the long and profound peace 
of that world without animals continued. At length a great revolu- 
tion of Nature put an end to this paradise of plants and engulfed its 
vast forests. Now that the air had been purified, the third great 
stage of the objectification of the Will began, with the appearance 
of the animal world: in the sea, fishes and cetaceans; on land, only 


° Op. cit., Section 74. 
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reptilia, though those were of colossal size. Again the curtain fell 
upon the cosmic stage; and now followed a still higher objectifica- 
tion of the Will in the life of warm-blooded animals ;—although 
these were chiefly pachydermata of genera now extinct. After an- 
other destruction of the surface of the globe, with all the living 
things upon it, life flamed up anew, and the Will to Live objectified 
itself in a world of animals exhibiting a far greater number and 
diversity of forms, of which the genera, though not the species, are 
still extant. This more complete objectification of the Will to Live 
through so great a multiplicity and variety of forms reached as 
high as the apes. But even this, the world just before ours, must 
needs perish, in order that the present population of the globe might 
find place upon fresh ground. And now the objectification of the 
Will reached the stage of humanity. 

“An interesting incidental consideration, in view of all this, is 
that the planets which circle round the countless suns in all space— 
even though some of them may be still in the merely chemical stage, 
the scene of that frightful conflict of the crudest forces of Nature, 
while others may be in the quiet of the peaceful interlude—yet all 
contain within themselves those secret potencies from which the 
world of plants and animals must soon or late break forth in all the 
multiplicity of its forms....But the final stage, that of humanity, 
once reached, must in my opinion be the last, for this brings with it 
the possibility of the negation of the Will, whereby there comes 
about a reversal of the whole inner tendency of existence (der Um- 
kehr vom gansen Treiben). And thus this Divina Commedia reaches 
its end. Consequently, even if there were no physical reasons which 
made certain a new world-catastrophe, there is, at all events, a moral 
reason, namely, that the world’s continuance would be purposeless 
after the inmost essence of it has no longer need of any higher stage 
of objectification in order to make its deliverance (Erldsung) pos- 
sible.” 


It is thus clear that by 1850 Schopenhauer had reformu- 
lated his conception of the “objectification of the Will’ in 
thoroughly evolutionistic terms and had incorporated into 
his philosophy a complete system of cosmogony and phy- 
logeny.”° It was at about the same time that Herbert 

It is a singular illustration of the present condition of the historiography 


of scientific and philosophical ideas, that this fact is ignored, and Schopen- 
hauer’s position represented as essentially anti-evolutionistic, in such reputable 
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Spencer was beginning to imagine the outlines and primary 
principles of the Synthetic Philosophy, which has commonly 
passed for the first comprehensive attempt by any nine- 
teenth-century philosopher to generalize the conception of 
evolution and to give to it the principal role in his system. 
The two doctrines may, in truth, not uninstructively be 
set side by side. They exhibit, in the first place, a degree 
of resemblance which is likely to be overlooked by those 
who can not discern, beneath diversities of terminology 
and of emphasis, identities of logical essence. In both 
systems, for example, the ultimate nature of things is 
placed beyond the reach of temporal becoming. Spencer’s 
evolutionary process belongs only to the realm of “the 
knowable,” Schopenhauer’s to the world of the Will as 
objectified ; behind the one stands, as true reality, the Un- 
conditioned, alien to all the characters of human experience 
and all the conceptions of human thought; behind the other 
stands the Will as it is in itself, timeless, indivisible, in- 
effable. In other words, both systems consist of an evolu- 
tionary philosophy of nature projected against the back- 
ground of an essentially mystical and negative metaphys- 
ics. Yet each, as I have already remarked, regards its 
supratemporal and indeterminate Absolute as the very 
substance and sum of the world in time; and each is prone 
to the same inconsistency, that of practically treating this 
same Absolute as the real ground and explanation of be- 
coming and as a power at work in the temporal movement 
of things. In the degree of emphasis which they lay upon 
this negative element in their doctrine, the two philos- 


histories of philosophy as those of Hoffding, Windelband, Kuno Fischer (who 
devotes a whole volume to Schopenhauer) ; in Radl’s Geschichte der biologi- 
schen Theorien (II, 457); in Von Hartmann’s Neukantianismus, Schopen- 
hauerianismus und Hegelianismus (1877, p pp. 150-151); and in P. Schultz’s 
special article on “Schopenhauer in seinen Beziehungen zur Naturwissen- 
schaft” (in Deutsche Rundschau, 1899). Most of the histories of philosophy 
which do not contradict the fact, at least fail to mention it. It is, however, 
correctly though concisely set forth in Frauenstadt’s Neue Briefe tiber die 
Schopenhauersche Philosophie, 1876, p. 193, and in Dacqué’s Der Descendens- 
gedanke und seine Geschichte, 1903, p. 82. 
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ophers, no doubt, greatly differ. Spencer closes the door 
upon it after half a dozen chapters, and then forgets it for 
whole books at a time,—reverting to it only at the moments 
when his logic seems, in the deduction of the laws of ‘the 
knowable,” to be on the point of breaking down. 

Schopenhauer, too, can forget the obscure background 
of existence when he is absorbed in the concrete phenomena 
of evolution; but he takes it, on the whole, more seriously, 
and draws the veil from before it more frequently. And 
the more closely Kantian affinities of his epistemology 
create for him a difficulty in adjusting his evolutionism to 
his metaphysics which Spencer seemingly escapes,—though 
he escapes it only by an evasion. Since, for Schopenhauer, 
space and time are subjective forms of perception, pre- 
mental evolution, the formation of planetary systems and 
of planets themselves before the emergence of conscious- 
ness, necessarily has for him an especially equivocal onto- 
logical status. 

“The geological processes which took place before there was any 
life on earth were present in no consciousness ;....from lack of a 
subject, therefore, they had a merely objective existence, i. e., they 
were not at all. But what is meant then by speaking of their ‘having 
been’ (Dagewesensein)? The expression is at bottom purely hypo- 
thetical ; it means that if any consciousness had been present in that 
primeval period, it would have then observed those processes. To 
them the regress of phenomena leads us back; and it therefore lay 
in the nature of the thing in itself to manifest itself in such pro- 
cesses [i. e., if there had been any consciousness for it to manifest 
itself to].” 


When Spencer declares that our conceptions of space 
and time are modes of thought produced in us somehow 
by the Unconditioned, but not ascribable to that entity it- 
self, he involves himself in a similar difficulty about early 
geological time, and implies an identical way of dealing 
with the difficulty; but so far as I can recall, he does not 
anywhere directly face the question. 
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The points of resemblance between the system of Scho- 
penhauer and that of Spencer, however, consist chiefly in 
the general fact that both were evolutionists, and that their 
evolutionist cosmology had much the same sort of meta- 
physical setting. In its spirit, as in its details, Schopen- 
hauer’s evolutionism was essentially different from Spen- 
cer’s. He is, but for some faint foreshadowings in the phi- 
losophy of certain of the Romantics, the first representative 
of a tendency in evolutionistic philosophy that is essentially 
hostile to the tendency of which Spencer is the representa- 
tive. Spencer’s enterprise is neither more nor less than a 
resumption of that which Descartes had undertaken in 
1633, in his suppressed treatise on “The World”; the nine- 
teenth-century philosopher, like the one of the seventeenth 
century, conceives it possible to deduce from the laws of the 
motion of the parts of a conservative material system the 
necessity for the gradual development of such a world as 
we now find. Spencer’s evolutionism, in short, is, or rather 
attempts to be, thoroughly mechanistic. And in the course 
of the whole process, therefore, (though Spencer frequently 
forgets this) no real novelties can appear except novelties 
in the spatial arrangement of the particles of matter. Even 
these novelties are only the completely predetermined con- 
sequences of the sum of matter and energy originally pres- 
ent in the universe, and of the laws of relative motion. The 
whole cosmic history is solely a process of redistribution of 
matter and change of direction in motion. It is for this rea- 
son that M. Bergson is fond of saying of Spencer that his 
system contains nothing that really has to do with either 
becoming or evolution; “he had promised to trace out a 
genesis, but he has done something quite different; his 
doctrine is an evolutionism only in name.” 

Schopenhauer’s evolutionism of the ever-expanding, 
self-multiplying Will, however, is radically anti-mechan- 
istic. For it the universe, even the physical universe, can 
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not be a changeless closed system, in which no truly new 
content ever emerges. The primary characteristic of the 
Will is that it is never satisfied with the attained, and 
therefore ever goes on to further attainment. Its objecti- 
fication, in the latest phase of Schopenhauer’s thought, be- 
comes necessarily progressive and cumulative. In short, a 
philosophy which conceives the genesis and movement of 
the temporal world in terms of the Will necessarily gives 
a very different account of the biography of the cosmos. 
from that presented by a philosophy which aspires to tell 
the whole story in terms of mechanics and in accord with 
the principle that the ultimate content of nature never suf- 
fers increase or diminution. This latter program Spencer, 
it is true, realizes very imperfectly. In the later volumes of 
the Synthetic Philosophy the First Principles seem often 
pretty completely forgotten. There are not a few strains 
of what may be called the romantic type of evolutionism in 
Spencer. But in him these strains are incongruous with 
the primary postulate of his system; in Schopenhauer they 
are the characteristic note of the whole doctrine. 

This contrast between the two types of evolutionism 
found in these two writers is due in part to certain fea- 
tures in their respective doctrines which arose without 
dependence upon their evolutionism| They had _ essen- 
tially opposed preconceptions about the program and pos- 
sibilities of science. Spencer was from his youth obsessed 
with the grandiose idea of a unification of all knowledge. 
All truths were eventually to be brought under some ”high- 
est generalization which is true not of one class of phe- 
nomena, but of all classes of phenomena, and which is thus 
the key to all classes of phenomena.” This, of course, 
meant the theoretical possibility of the reduction of the 
more complex sciences to the simpler ones—of physiology 
to chemistry, of chemistry to physics, and of all physics to 
the mechanics of molecules. This intellectual process of 
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explanation of the more complex by the simpler and more 
generalized type of phenomena was the counterpart, and 
in truth a necessary implication, of the objective process 
of evolution of simple into more complex arrangements of 
the matter of the universe. Schopenhauer, on the other 
hand, from the beginning insisted upon the irreducibility 
of the several sciences to one another, and most emphat- 
ically upon the uniqueness and autonomy of biology. When 
science, he writes, “in the quest for causal explanations 
(aetiology) declares that it is its goal to eliminate all ulti- 
mate forces except one, the most general of all (for ex- 
ample, impenetrability) which science flatters itself upon 
thoroughly understanding ; and when, accordingly, it seeks 
to reduce (zuriickzufiihren) by violence all other forces 
to this single force, it then destroys its own foundation 
and can yield only error instead of truth. If it were actu- 
ally possible to attain success by following this course, the 
riddle of the universe would finally find its solution in a 
mathematical calculation. It is this course that people fol- 
low when they endeavor to trace back physiological effects 
to the form and composition of the organism, this perhaps 
to electricity, this in turn to chemism, and this finally to 
mechanism.”"? Just why Schopenhauer adopted this doc- 
trine of the irreducibility and discontinuity of scientific 
laws at a period when he apparently had not adopted evo- 
lutionism, is not wholly clear. He seems to have been 
partly led to such a view by his conception of the Platonic 
Ideas. Since for each of the broad divisions of science, 
which correspond to grades of objectification of the Will, 
there is a separate Idea, Schopenhauer seems to have felt 
that the distinctness of the several Ideas forbade the suppo- 
sition of the complete reducibility of the laws of one science 
to those of a prior one. But inasmuch as the whole notion 
of the Platonic Ideas is a logically irrelevant part of the 


" Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, § 27. 
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Schopenhauerian system, this explanation does not carry 
us very far. Whatever his reasons, the fact remains that 
Schopenhauer attached the utmost importance to his con- 
tention that, at the points where one typical phase of the 
Will’s self-manifestation passes over into a higher one, new 
modes of action, essentially different kinds of being, must 
be recognized. Consequently, when he eventually arranged 
the grades of the Will’s objectification in a serial, temporal 
order, thus converting his system into an evolutionism, | 
this contention made his evolutionism one which implied 
the repeated production of absolute novelties in the uni- 
verse, and the supervention from time to time of natural 
laws supplementary to, if not contradictory of, the laws or 
generalizations pertinent to the phenomena of a lower 
order. 

Another detail of Schopenhauer’s body of doctrine 
which likewise antedates the evolutionistic transformation 
of his system but yet has an important relation to certain 
subsequent developments in the philosophy of evolution, 
was his peculiar form of teleology. He was equally op- 
posed, on the one hand, to the conception of design as an 
explanation of the adaptive characters of organisms, and 
on the other hand to the mechanistic elimination of all pur- 
posiveness from nature. Between these two extremes he 
endeavored to find room for a teleology dissociated from 
anthropomorphism. The Will moves towards ends deter- 
mined by its own inner nature, though it does not foresee 
these ends. It triumphs over obstacles in its way, and cir- 
cumvents obstructions; but it does so blindly and without 
conscious devices. This notion of a blind purposiveness, 
which more than any other philosopher Schopenhauer may 
be said to have introduced into the current of European 
philosophy, has come in our own day to be a familiar con- 
ception in the interpretation of the meaning of evolution, 
especially in its biological phase. Here again Schopen- 
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hauer is the precursor of Bergson. That contemporary 
too rejects what he calls le finalisme radical not less than 
the radical mechanistic doctrine, while insisting upon the 
indispensability of some notion of finality in any attempt 
to comprehend the development of organisms. From this 
point of view Bergson has objected, upon grounds alto- 
gether similar to those which have been noted in Schopen- 
hauer’s reference to Lamarck, to the Lamarckian tendency 
to identify the cause of the production of new characters 
with “‘a conscious effort of the individual”; while he at the 
same time regards Lamarckianism as approaching far 
nearer than does Darwinism, with its essentially mechan- 
istic interpretation of organic evolution, to a correct rep- 
resentation of the developmental process. Like Schopen- 
hauer, M. Bergson adopts, as the biological theory most 
congenial to his metaphysics of the poussée vitale, a com- 
bination of the doctrines of orthogenesis and of mutation. 
The later writer may or may not have been influenced by 
the earlier one, but there can be no doubt that in Schopen- 
hauer we find the first emphatic affirmation of the three 
conceptions most characteristic of the biological philosophy 
of L’évolution créatrice. 

It is a somewhat curious circumstance that the trait in 
Schopenhauer’s conception of the action of the “objectified”’ 
Will which has hitherto most attracted the notice of writers 
on the history of biology is closely related to the funda- 
mental conception of precisely that sort of organic evolu- 
tionism to which he was most opposed. The universal pre- 
valence of a struggle for existence among organisms was 
eloquently set forth by Schopenhauer forty years before 
Darwin published the Origin of Species. But it seems 
never to have occurred to Schopenhauer to regard this 
struggle as an explanation of the formation of species 
and the adaptation of organisms to their environments. 
Why he was unlikely to do so is evident from all that has 
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been already said. The Darwinian hypothesis makes of 
species and their adaptive characteristics merely the result 
of a sort of mechanical pressure of external forces. Slight 
promiscuous variations, due probably to fortuitous dis- 
placements in the molecules of the germ-cell, are conserved 
or eliminated in the course of the jostle for survival, ac- 
cording as they do or do not fit the individuals possessing 
them to keep a footing in that turmoil. But such a doctrine 
assigns to the organism itself, and to its inner potencies, 
an essentially passive role; development is, as it were, ex- 
torted from living things by external circumstances, and 
is not a tendency expressive of all that is most character- 
istic in the nature of organisms as such. The metaphysi- 
cian whose ruling conception was that of a cosmic life-force 
was debarred by the dominant temper of his thought and 
the deepest tendency of his system from any such account 
of the causes and the meaning of that progressive diversi- 
fication of the forms of life, the reality of which he clearly 
recognized. Thus, though Schopenhauer incidentally shows 
certain affinities with Darwinism, he is much more truly 
to be regarded as the protagonist in nineteenth century 
philosophy—at just the time when Darwin was elaborating 
a mechanical biology and Spencer a would-be mechanistic 
cosmogony—of that other form of evolutionism which a 
recent French writer has described as ‘a sort of general- 
ized vitalism.”'* He was thus the first important repre- 
sentative of the tendency which, diversely combined with 
other philosophical motives, and expressed with varying 
degrees of logical coherency, has been chiefly represented 
since his time by such writers as Nietzsche, Bernard Shaw, 
Guyau, E. D. Fawcett, and Bergson. The romantic evo- 
lutionism of all these writers is, it is true, innocent of the 
pessimistic coloring of Schopenhauer’s philosophy ; but the 
pessimism of Schopenhauer was always connected rather 


2M. René Berthelot, Evolutionnisme et Platonisme, p. II. 
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with those preconceptions in his doctrine which were really 
survivals from older systems, than with that vasion of the 
Will as creatively at work in the temporal universe which 
was his real contribution to the modern world’s stock of 
metaphysical ideas. When his philosophy had been con- 
verted, as we have seen that it was converted even by him- 
self, into an evolutionism, it was already ripe for the elimi- 
nation of the pessimistic strain. 


ARTHUR O. LOVEjoy. 
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THE ATTACK OF CELSUS ON CHRISTIANITY. 


T would be very interesting to know what impression 
was made upon the heathen by the apologists of Chris- 
tianity from Justin Martyr to the unknown author of the 
“Epistle to Diognetus,”’ but this satisfaction is denied to 
us, for a direct trace of their influence is nowhere to be 
found. Even Celsus, in whose time a number of apologetic 
writings were still extant, gives them so little attention that 
we cannot tell whether he had read them or not. 

It is clear that a religion which entered the arena in 
such a manner could no longer be ignored. The policy 
of purposely ignoring Christianity was forever at an end. 
In place of the obscure rumors which had heretofore been 
so frequently the source of the popular information about 
Christianity, there were now literary works which it was 
impossible to disregard, and which afforded to every one 
who took an interest in the subject an opportunity of form- 
ing his own independent judgment. Indeed these works 
challenged their readers to form such an opinion by the 
very tone in which they were writtten. The farther a 
man’s acquaintance with Christianity extended, the less 
was it possible for him to close his eyes to the importance 
this religion had acquired as a new phenomenon of the 
age. Men could not but feel the necessity for going seri- 
ously and thoroughly into the question with regard to what 
Christianity actually meant and what was its claim to 
truth. It was impossible now merely to put it aside with 
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scorn and contempt. If a man could place no belief in 
Christianity, it was necessary to go a step farther and 
make an attempt to refute it; and as such investigations 
brought into ever clearer light the whole wide difference 
between the Christian and the heathen views of the world, 
men were forced to go back to the ultimate principles on 
which the one and the other were based. 

“That among the enemies of Christianity in the second 
half of the second century men were not wanting who were 
impressed to the utmost with the importance of this ques- 
tion, is proved by the remarkable work written against 
Christianity by the Greek philosopher Celsus. Of Celsus 
himself we have no further knowledge. The title of his 
work was “The True Word’,’ and by it he doubtless meant 
to indicate the love of truth which had induced him to enter 
upon this refutation of Christianity. The work itself has 
been lost, but Origen, in the eight books of his reply, has 
preserved abundant extracts from it to attest sufficiently 
the earnestness with which the author pursued his aim, 
and the pains and care he expended on the work”’ (Baur). 
Neander says: “In this book we certainly perceive a mind 
which would not consent to surrender itself to the system 
of any other individual; we find ourselves in contact with 
a man who, by combining the ideas predominant in the 
general philosophical consciousness of his time, the popular 
ideas—so to speak—of that period, had framed a system 
of his own of which he felt rather proud, and which, after 
he had appeared as a polemic in his work against the Chris- 
tians, it was his intention to unfold in another performance 
under a more positive form. In his second work he meant 
to show how it would be necessary for those to live, who 
were willing and able to follow him. Whether this plan 
has ever been executed we are not informed.” 

The work of Celsus has been saved through its refu- 
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tation by Origen, who in the latter part of his life* under- 
took the task of replying to Celsus at the request of his 
friend Ambrose.* With great reluctance Origen took up 
the work. Besides the fact that he was more than sixty 
years of age at the time,* he was of the conviction that 
Christianity itself was the best defence against the attacks 
since it “rests on facts, and that power of Jesus which is 
manifest to those who are not altogether devoid of percep- 
tion.” However the thought that there might be some 
persons who could have their faith shaken and overthrown 
by the writings of Celsus,° made him yield to the request 
of Ambrose, and step by step he refutes the charges made 
by the heathen assailant, meeting him at all points with 
rare subtlety and acuteness as well as with immense stores 
of knowledge, both biblical and literary, “by virtue of which 
he is able effectually to retort upon the heathen philosopher 
every charge brought against the system of the gospel.” 
The mass of details, indeed, is often tedious. Many ques- 
tions which Origen discusses eagerly have lost their inter- 
est and meaning now. There are, as might be expected, 
some applications of scripture which will hardly bear the 
test of a sound criticism;’ but, with every drawback, the 
treatise must always hold its place as the great apologetic 
work of Christian antiquity.® 


*TIn the reign of Philip the Arabian (Eusebius I, 2), A. D. 244-279. 


®“Against Celsus,” pref. 1. According to Eusebius VI, 18, this Ambrose 
was converted from the heresy of Valentinus to the faith of the church by the 
efforts of Origen. 

‘Eusebius, VI, 36. 

5 “Against Celsus, pref. 3. 

° Tbid., pref. 4. 

"In reply to the objection taken by Celsus against the slaughter of the 
Canaanites, and the imprecatory language of the Psalms, Origen boldly spirit- 
ualizes both. For instance in Ps. cxxxvii, “The little ones,” he says “of Baby- 
lon (which signifies confusion) are those troublesome sinful thoughts which 
arise in the soul, and he who subdues them by striking, as it were, his heart 
against the firm and solid strength of reason and truth is the man who ‘dasheth 
the little ones against the stones,’ and he is, therefore, truly blessed” (VII, 22). 


® Green, loc. cit., p. 110 f. 
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It has been conclusively proved by Neumann that the 
eight books against Celsus were composed by Origen in 
the year 248. As to the place of composition Keim’ thought 
it might be Rome, others Alexandria. The latest editor 
of Origen’s works, Professor Koetschau,” suggests Cz- 
sarea. However this may be, this refutation as we now 
have it, is one of the ripest and most valuable productions 
of Origen, and of the whole ancient apologetic literature. 
And yet he did not know who this Celsus was, whether he 
lived in the reign of Nero or that of Hadrian. 

Modern scholars assign Celsus to the period from A. D. 
150 to 178; the accepted opinion, however, is that he wrote 
his attack in the year 178 in the time of Marcus Aurelius. 
Some scholars think that Origen passed over a great deal 
of the original work; his latest editor however is of the 
opinion that the work of Celsus can be reconstructed with 
tolerable completeness from Origen’s reply, an opinion 
which has been previously held by Mosheim, Neander, 
Tzschirner, and others. Various efforts have been made 
to construct a restoration of Celsus from the work of 
Origen, and by none perhaps so successfully as by the late 
Theodor Keim’ whose arrangement has been followed 
more or less closely by later writers. Twenty years after 
Keim (in 1892), Koetschau’* published a systematic ar- 
rangement of the parts of the “True Word,” which he 
republished in the introduction to his edition of Origen’s 
works.” 

In the following pages we have adopted Koetschau’s 
arrangement, interspersing passages from Origen and 
notes and elucidations from other scholars, which will not 


°Celsus’ Wahres Wort, p. 274. 

” Origen, Vol. I, p. xxiii. 

" Celsus’ Wahres Wort, Zurich, 1873. 

™ Jahrbiicher f. d. protestantische Theologie, XVIII, (1892), pp. 604-632. 
* Vol. I (1809), pp. li-lvi. 
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only be of interest to our readers, but will help them to 
understand the points in question. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Book I, 1-27. 


A. The Christians are to be blamed because 
I. their organization is illegal (1, 1; comp. VIII, 17) ; 
2. their teaching is barbarous (I, 2), arbitrary (I, 3), 
not new (I, 4, 5); 
3. their power rests on magic (I, 6) ; 
4. they demand an irrational belief (I, 9). 

On this latter point Neander remarks (p. 164): “How 
the divine foolishness of the gospel, the faith whereby the 
highest truth was to be made the common property of all 
mankind, must needs appear to the twilight wisdom and 
aristocratic culture of the ancient world, may be seen in 
those remarks of Celsus wherein he complains that the 
Christians refused to give reasons for what they believed, 
but were ever repeating, ‘Do not examine, only believe; thy 
faith will make thee blessed. Wisdom is a bad thing in 
life, foolishness is to be preferred.’ ” 
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B. An examination of the contents and origin of the 

Christian teaching (I, 12) shows that 

1. Judaism must be condemned on account of its sep- 
aration (I, 14-26) [For which there is no cause, 
because Moses derived everything from other na- 
tions and sages]; 

2. Christianity recently founded” by Jesus, the leader, 
and accepted almost entirely by ignorant people, 
has no right to exist (I, 26, 27) [He cannot deny 
however that among the Christians “there are 
some men, sensible, well-disposed, intelligent and 
skilled in allegorical interpretation,” I, 27]. 
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“Suetonius in Nero 16 also speaks of Christianity as superstitio nova et 
malefica. 
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FIRST PART. 
Books I, 28—II, 79. 


The Objections of Celsus to the Christian Doctrine from 
the Standpoint of Judaism. 


A. The Jew invented by Celsus endeavors to prove that 
Jesus is not the expected Messiah (I, 28-71) because 
1. he is not divinely born (1, 28-39) ; 
2. he is not acknowledged by God (I, 41-58) ; 
3. he is not approved by deeds (I, 61-68) ; 
4. he is not bodily constituted like a god (I, 69-71). 

It is interesting to observe how history repeats itself. 
Canon Farrar in speaking of the English deist Woolston 
(1669-1733), author of the celebrated Discourses on the 
Miracles, says: “Occasionally, when wishing to utter gros- 
ser blasphemies than were permissible by law or compatible 
with his assumed Christian standpoint, he introduced a 
Jewish rabbi, as Celsus had formerly done, and put the 
coarser calumnies into his mouth” (Discourse IV and De- 
fence, sect. I). 

On this Jew invented by Celsus, Neander remarks: 
“The Jew whom he introduces as an opponent of Chris- 
tianity, is made to say that he had many true things to 
state in relation to Christ’s history altogether different 
from those reported by the disciples, but he purposely kept 
them back. Yet Celsus, whose perfect hatred of Chris- 
tianity led him to collect together everything that could be 
said with the least show of probability against it, would 
not have failed, certainly, to avail himself of such accounts, 
if they were really within his reach. We must consider 
this, therefore, with Origen, as one of those rhetorical 
tricks of which Celsus set the example for later antagonists 
of Christianity.”’* And says Baur: “Before Celsus ap- 


8 4 Critical History of Free Thought, p. 137. 
* Loc. cit., p. 169. 
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pears in his own person, a Jew comes forward to take the 
part of Judaism, and the author’s objections are placed in 
his mouth. The object of this was not only to give dramatic 
life to the scene of the controversy, but also and chiefly 
to eliminate those parts of the dispute which the Jew could 
bring forward from his own point of view, and so to give 
more sharpness and weight to those principal objections 
which form the loftier contention of the heathen opponent, 
and the ultimate decision regarding which was only to be 
found in philosophy. In this distribution of the parts the 
Jew had to take up all the points affecting the credibility 
and inner probability of the evangelical history.”" 
What is it that this supposed Jew has to bring forward? 
He asserts that the virgin birth has been invented by Jesus. 
He was in fact born in a wretched Jewish village, secretly 
and in adultery, of a poor peasant woman (who was not 
even beautiful, who was a spinner and seamstress, and who 
was betrothed at the time) after her bridegroom, who was 
a carpenter, had heard of her connection with a soldier 
Panthera,’® and had cast her out in shame and misery, in 
spite of all the eloquence of her defense. Jesus was forced 
by need and poverty to become a hireling in Egypt. But 
there he learned various secret arts, and in reliance on 
these he returned home, where he proclaimed himself to be 
God, and in vanity and pride, untruthfulness and impiety, 
he misled the people from their faith, especially since he 
was liberal enough to admit others to the sonship of God. 
He, together with John, the companion of his execution, 
invented the voice from heaven at the Jordan, and made 
use of deceitful tricks of juggling for his miracles, which 
failed in the critical hour. With ten or eleven miscreants, 
publicans and sailors, the vilest of men, he went about the 
country begging his bread with difficulty, and in shameful 


"Loc. cit., p. 143. 
*® See Pick, article “Panthera” in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop. 
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flight, after he had been declared an outlaw. His per- 
formances were neither noble nor wonderful either in deed 
or in word. When challenged in the temple to exhibit some 
unmistakable sign that he were the Son of God, he refused 
to comply. Even if it is admitted that all is true that his 
disciples say regarding his cures, or his resurrection, or 
the feeding of a multitude with a few loaves from which 
many fragments remained over, or those other stories which 
the disciples have recorded as of a marvelous nature; are 
not the tricks of the jugglers, who profess to do more 
wonderful things, of a like nature, and because they per- 
form such feats, shall we of necessity conclude that they 
_are “sons of God,” or must we admit that their deeds are 
the proceedings of wicked men under the influence of an 
evil spirit? 

Jesus claimed to be the son of God. But, says the Jew 
addressing Jesus, “Such a body as yours would not have 
belonged to God. The body of God would not have been 
so generated as were you, O Jesus. The body of a god is 
not nourished with such food. The body of a god does not 
make use of such a voice as did you, nor employ such a 
method of persuasion. These tenets were those of a wicked 
and God-hated sorcerer.” 

This in the main is an outline of the address of the 
would-be Jew to Jesus, as contained in the first book. In 
the second book the Jew addresses Jewish Christians. 

B. The Jew reproaches the Jewish Christians for hav- 
ing forsaken the law of the fathers (II, 1-73) because 
I. Jesus is not the Messiah, as his life proves (II, 
5-13); 
2. the prophecies of Jesus were invented after his 
death by his disciples (II, 13-27) ; 
3. the prophecies do not fit Jesus (II, 28-32) ; 
4. Jesus neither proved his Messiahship, nor did he 
win faithful adherents (II, 33-46) ; 
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5. The alleged reasons for forsaking the law of the 
fathers: 
a. Jesus was punished because of Satan (II, 47); 
b. Jesus performed cures (II, 48, 49); 
c. Jesus foretold his resurrection and did actually 
rise (II, 54-73) 
can easily be shown as being of no account. 
C. The Jew finally asserts that 
1. the Christians are refuted from their own writings 
(II, 74, 75); 
2. Jesus himself admits the weakness of his cause 
That Jesus was not the Messiah may be seen from the 
fact that he was betrayed by his own followers and was 
punished by the Jews for his crimes. What he said re- 
garding the resurrection of the dead, the divine judgment 
and the fire which is to devour the wicked, is not new, but 
the repetition of stale opinions. Jesus was an arrogant 
fellow, and many other persons would appear as great as 
he to those who were willing to be deceived. The Jews are 
charged with not believing in Jesus as in God. But why 
should they deem him to be a god, who not only, as was 
currently reported, performed none of his promises, but 
who even after they had convicted and condemned him as 
deserving of punishment, was found attempting to conceal 
himself, and endeavoring to escape in a most disgraceful 
manner, and who was betrayed by those whom he called 
disciples? And yet, if he were a god he could neither flee 
nor be led away a prisoner ; and least of all could he be de- 
ceived and delivered up by those who had been his asso- 
ciates, had shared all things with him in common, and had 
had him for their teacher, whom they deemed to be a 
Saviour, and a son of the greatest God, and an angel. 
As to the so-called prophecies, they were invented by 
his followers. They lied clumsily at one time in the geneal- 
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ogy of Jesus, in which they bring him into connection with 
the Father of all men and with the old kings of Judah; at 
another ludicrously when they make it credible that he 
foretold his own death; and their power of lying is truly 
shown to this day, since they hold on to each other like 
drunken men, and three or four times, or even endlessly, 
alter and falsify the principal and best passages of the 
Gospels in order to offer better resistance to objections. 
In addition to the lies there are forced solutions and inter- 
pretations of prophecy; the prophets are made to proclaim 
all the acts of Jesus, although their words would in fact 
be more fit for any other than for him. It may be—says 
Celsus—that Jesus told his disciples he would rise again. 
But others have made similar vain boasts. Besides we 
learn from the myths of men who have risen again. All 
such stories are pure myths. “Or do you suppose,” asks 
Celsus, “that the statements of others are myths and are 
so regarded, while you have invented a becoming and cred- 
ible climax to your drama in the voice from the cross when 
he expired, and in the earthquake and the darkness? That 
while alive he was of no assistance to himself, but that when 
dead he rose again and showed the marks of his punish- 
ment, and how his hands were pierced with nails? Who 
beheld this? A half-crazy woman,”® as you state and some 


* Here we have the very beginning of the so-called “vision hypothesis,” 
as still held by modern theologians. Like Celsus of old Renan says (almost 
blasphemously), that “the passion of an hallucinated woman gave to the world 
a risen God!” (La passion d’une hallucinée donne au monde un Dieu re- 
suscité, Life of Jesus, ch. 26). In his work on the Apostles, Renan enters more 
fully into the question and again emphasizes, in the genuine style of a French 
novelist, the part of the Magdalene. “La gloire de la résurrection” (he says, 
p. 13) “appartient 4 Marie de Magdala....La grande affirmation de femme: 
‘Il est resuscité!’ a été la base de la foi de ’humanité.” The vision theory has 
been adopted by German, French and Dutch writers. Among English writers 
the anonymous author of Supernatural Religion is its chief representative, and 
states it in these words (Vol. III, 526, London ed. of 1879) : “The explanation 
which we offer and which has long been adopted in various forms by able 
critics, is that doubtless Jesus was seen, but the vision was not real and ob- 
jective, but illusory and subjective; that is to say, Jesus was not himself seen, 
but only a representation of Jesus within the minds of the beholders.” We 
may add that scholars like Ewald, Schenkel, Alex. Schweizer and Keim have 
essentially modified this theory by giving the resurrection visions an objective 
character and representing them as real though purely spiritual manifestations 
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one else perhaps of those participating in the system of de- 
lusion, who either dreamed he had seen it owing to a pecu- 
liar state of mind, or under the influence of a wandering 
imagination had constructed for himself such a phenom- 
enon according to his own wishes, as has been the case with 
numberless individuals; or, and this is most probable, had 
desired to impress others with this portent and by such a 
falsehood to furnish an occasion to imposters like himself.” 
If Jesus had really risen, Celsus asserts, he would certainly 
have appeared before his judges and the public in general; 
and his critic finds it very strange that Jesus during his life 
preached to all and found no recognition, but that when he 
had risen, and could so easily have induced all to believe 
in him, he appeared only to one insignificant woman and to 
his associates, and that secretly and timidly. All this, the 
Jew states, is conclusive proof that Jesus “was therefore 
a man, and of such a nature as the truth itself proves, and 
reason demonstrates him to be.” 


PART II. 
Books III-V. 


Objections of Celsus to the Fundamentals of Christian 
Doctrine. 


A. General objections (III, 1-81). The Christian doc- 
trine is to be rejected 


from heaven of the exalted Christ. While the vision theory has many advo- 
cates yet some of the ablest of them have had to make concessions. Thus 
Baur of Tiibingen (died 1860), the master critic among skeptical church his- 
torians, and the corypheus of the Tiibingen school, came at last to the conclu- 
sion (as stated in the revised edition of his “Church History of the First Three 
Centuries,” published shortly before his death, 1860) that “nothing but the 
miracle of the resurrection could disperse the doubts which threatened to 
drive faith itself into the eternal night of death. For the faith of the disciples 
the resurrection of Jesus became the most solid and most irrefutable certainty. 
In this faith only Christianity gained a firm foothold for its historical develop- 
ment. We must rest satisfied with this, that for the disciples the resurrection 
of Christ was a fact of their consciousness, and had for them all the reality of 
an historical event” (pp. 39, 40). Dr. Keim (died 1879) in his last word on the 
great problem comes to the conclusion that we must either humbly confess our 
ignorance with Dr. Baur or return to the faith of the apostles who “have seen 
the Lord” (John xx. 25). See the third and last edition of his abridged Ge- 
schichte Jesu, Zurich, 1875, p. 362. 
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1. because it indicates the abandonment of the Jewish 
doctrine and leads to further division (III, 1-14) ; 

2. because it brings forward nothing new or import- 
ant but only things borrowed and deceitful (III, 
16-43) ; 

3. because it is intended only for the ignorant (III, 
44-55) and the wicked (III, 59-71), but not for 
the wise and good; 

4. because the Christian teachers are deceivers and 
seducers (III, 72-81). 

Part II is thus described by Baur: “Celsus himself 
speaks of the role played by the Jew as merely the prelude 
to his dialectical contest with Christianity. The dispute 
between Jews and Christians is in his eyes so foolish as to 
be compared with the proverbial dispute about the shadow 
of an ass. The points in dispute between them are of no 
importance. Both believe that the Holy Spirit has prophe- 
sied the advent of a redeemer of mankind; what they con- 
tend about is merely whether or not the prophecy has come 
to pass. What has now to be done, accordingly, is to im- 
pugn those presuppositions on which both Jews and Chris- 
tians proceed, and with them, of course the supernatural 
view of the world on which both these religions are based. 

“Before coming forward with the weightiest arguments 
which belong to this place, Celsus expresses in various 
turns of thought his general view of Christianity, which 
is that, generally speaking, he finds nothing in it deserving 
of respect and acceptance. Christianity as a whole reposes on 
no real foundation of reason. As the Jews broke away from 
the Egyptians on account of religious dispute, so with the 
Christians also, caprice and the desire of innovation, sedi- 
tion and sectarianism” compose the element in which they 


*On this point Neander speaks as follows: “In opposing to Christianity 
the many conflicting opinions which it called forth, Celsus testifies against 
himself. How could a religion of base faith, a religion that called the unen- 
lightened and repelled the wise of this world, give birth to such a multitude 
of heresies? If he had not been so superficial an observer, he could not have 
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move. Only on these things and on the fear which they 
inspire in others, especially through the terrifying pictures 
which they draw of future punishments, do they found their 
faith (III, 5 f., 14). Far more reasonable than the Chris- 
tians with their belief in Jesus, are the Greeks with their 
belief in Heracles, Asclepios, Dionysos, who, though men, 
were accounted gods because of their meritorious acts; 
with their legends of Aristeas of Proconnesus, the Hyper- 
borean Abaris, Hermotimus of Clazomenae, Cleomedes of- 
Astypalaea, who, though the same things were told of them 
as of Jesus, were not therefore held to be gods. The wor- 
ship which the Christians offered to their Jesus was not 
better than the cult of Antinous by Hadrian. They have 
no reason to laugh at the worshipers of Zeus because his 
grave was pointed out in Crete, for they did not know what 
the real meaning of the Cretans was, and they themselves 
worship a buried man (III, 22, 26 f., 36, 43). What sort 
of a religion Christianity is may easily be seen from the 
circumstances that it has no men of cultivation, no wise or 
reasonable men among its adherents, while ignorant and 
foolish people may confidently join its ranks; such persons 
do Christians hold to be worthy of their God, and they 
openly declare that they neither will nor can have any 
others among them. 

As the Christians of that age belonged for the most 
part to the lower orders of society, Celsus made great use 
of this fact in enumerating the characteristics of Christian- 
ity. The Christians appeared to him to belong to the class 
of those who engage in their low trades in public places 
and do not enter any respectable society. In houses of 


failed to be struck with this contradiction; and in endeavoring to solve it he 
must have had his attention directed to that peculiarity by which Christianity 
is so clearly distinguished from all preceding phenomena in the intellectual 
world. Celsus was of the opinion that these oppositions of knowledge, so 
hotly conflicting with each other, would bring about the dissolution of Chris- 
tianity. But history has decided against him; it has shown how the indwelling 
power of unity in Christianity could overcome these oppositions, and make 
them subservient to its own ends” (loc. cit., pp. 164 f.). 
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wealth one meets with workers in wood, shoemakers, dyers, 
uncultivated and ill-mannered people who dare not open 
their mouths before the masters of the house, men of more 
cultivation and ability. But if once these crude people can 
gain access to the wives and children of their masters, they 
say the most extraordinary things, and represent to them 
that they should not hold to their fathers and teachers, but 
should follow only the precepts of these Christian servitors ; 
their fathers and teachers, they are told, are under the 
power of vanity and can do nothing right; the Christians 
also know how one ought to live, and if the children follow 
them they will be happy and make the house fortunate 
(III, 50, 52, 55). Celsus thinks this none too harsh a 
judgment on the Christians. 

A still greater reproach which he brings against them 
is that while in other mysteries only the pure, those who 
are not conscious of guilt, those who have lived good and 
righteous lives, are summoned to purge themselves from 
their transgressions, the Christians, on the contrary, prom- 
ise to every sinner, every fool, every miserable person, that 
he will be received into the kingdom of God. Celsus takes 
special offense at this preference shown by Christianity 
to sinners, and its doctrine of the forgiveness of sins. He 
holds broadly that forgiveness of sins is not possible. Every 
one knows, he says, that those who have confirmed by habit 
their natural tendency to sin are not changed by punish- 
ment and still less by indulgence. Entirely to change our 
nature is the most difficult thing of all. Nor does the for- 
giveness of sins allow of being harmonized with the idea 
of God. According to the Christian representation of him, 
God is like those who allow themselves to be softened by 
pity. Because of pity for the wretched he makes the path 
easy for the wicked; but the good, who do nothing wrong, 
he rejects. Christians think, indeed, that God can do any- 
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thing; but it is plain that their doctrine can not obtain the 
approval of any reasonable man” (III, 63, 65, 70, 71). 

Having shown that Christianity fails to commend itself 
to reason, Celsus endeavors to prove how its unreasonable- 
ness becomes still more apparent when inquiry is made as 
to the ultimate grounds on which it rests. “It presupposes 
a special manifestation and revelation of God; it is to the 
notion of revelation that one ultimately comes in seeking 
the reason of Christianity. Celsus attacks this notion with 
arguments which have been brought forward again and 
again from his time downwards, to disprove the possibility 
of revelation in general; and he not only does this but he 
reduces the main question at issue to the great difference 
between the theistic and the pantheistic views of the world, 
in such a way as to exhibit the whole width of the difference 
between the two standpoints.”’ 

B. Special objections (books IV, V.) 

I. The assumption of a descent of God or of a son of 
God is wrong, and therefore the Jewish-Christian 
teleology (IV, I-V, 2), 

1. because no cogent reason can be adduced for the 
descent of God (IV, 3-11, 79) ; 

2. because it would contradict the nature of the im- 
mutable and good deity to change for the worse 
and come in contact with matter (IV, 14-18) ; 

3. because the special reasons of Jews and Christians 
for this doctrine 
a. are in themselves untenable and a proof of great 

arrogance (IV( 20-23); 

b. are to be rejected, because of the untrustworthy 
authorities (IV, 31-35) and because of the non- 
sensical stories contained in their writings (IV, 
30-47), which cannot even be interpreted alleg- 
orically (IV, 48-53). 

Taking up these three points of the special objections, 
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Celsus makes the following statements which we reproduce 
in the words of Baur: “The question at issue between 
Christians and Jews, whether God or the son of God has 
descended to the earth in the past or is still about to de- 
scend, is, he holds, a contemptible subject of contention. 
The question is, what rational conception can be formed 
of such a descent of God at all? (IV, 2, 3). Why did God 
descend to earth? To see how things were faring with 
men? But did he not know everything? He knew it, did 
he? And yet he did not set it right, and could not set it 
right with his divine power. He could not set it right 
without some one being sent down for this purpose. Per- 
haps, since he was still unknown to men and considered 
that on this account something was wanting to him, he 
wished to be known by them and to see who would and who 
would not believe. To this Celsus himself gives the answer 
that as far as God is concerned he has no need to be known, 
but that he gives us the knowledge of himself for our profit. 
Then he asks, Why did so long a time elapse before God 
conceived the notion of setting the life of men right? Did 
he never think of that before? (IV, 8). 

“To get still closer to the root of the matter, Celsus goes 
back to the notion of God. He says he has no intention of 
saying anything new, but only what has long been recog- 
nized. God is good, beautiful, blessed; he is the sum of 
all that is fairest and best. If he descends to men a change 
must take place, but this change is a transition from good 
to bad, from beautiful to ugly, from blessed to unblessed, 
and who could wish for such a change for himself? Again, 
while it belongs to the nature of the mortal that it can 
change and be transformed, the immortal remains always 
equal to itself. Thus such a change as Christianity pre- 
supposes is essentially impossible for God. The Christians 
think that God can actually change himself into a mortal 
body, but as this is impossible, we should be driven to think 
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that without actually undergoing it, he gave himself the 
appearance of such a change for those who saw him. But 
if this were the case, he would be lying and deceiving. Lies 
and deceit are always bad and are only to be used as reme- 
dies either in the case of friends, to cure them when they 
are ill and out of their senses, or as against enemies, to 
escape from danger. But neither can be the case with 
God (IV, 14, 18). 

“As concerns the special reasons for such a descent, the 
Jews assert, according to Celsus, that since life is filled with 
all sorts of wickedness, it is necessary that a messenger 
should come from God to punish the wicked and purify all 
things in the same way as at the time of the flood. The 
Christians modify this statement, and say that the Son of 
God has already been sent because of the sins of the Jews, 
and that the Jews because they punished him with death 
and gave him cholé,”* ‘gall, to drink, have drawn down 
upon themselves the cholos,?* ‘wrath,’ of God. The scorn 
of Celsus at once fastens upon this. Jews and Christians 
alike are compared to a flock of bats, or to ants that creep 
forth out of their nests, or to frogs sitting around a swamp, 
or worms holding an assembly in a corner in the mud, and 
debating on the question which of them are the greatest 
sinners. ‘It is to us,’ say the frogs, ‘that God declares 
everything before it comes to pass; and for our sake he 
leaves the whole world, heaven and earth, and comes to 
sojourn with us; to us alone does he send his messengers, 
and he can not escape sending one messenger after another, 
because it is of the greatest importance to him that we 
should be with him always.’ The worms say: ‘God is, and 
we are made after him, in all things like him; he has put 
everything in subjection to us, earth, water, air, and stars; 
all things are for our sake, and are intended for our ser- 
vice; but because there are some of us who have erred,’ 
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the worms say, ‘God will come, or will send his Son to 
burn up the wicked and cause the rest to have eternal life 
with him.’ Such wranglings would be more endurable 
amongst worms and frogs than between Jews and Chris- 
tians” (IV, 23). 

Knowing the connection between the Old and New Tes- 
taments, Celsus now attacks the Old Testament and ridi- 
cules it. By undermining the foundation he means to 
ruin the whole structure. Aside from its political char- 
acter, this part of Celsus’s work is very interesting, because 
it shows us his acquaintance with the Old Testament. 

The Jews, Celsus says, are runaway slaves from Egypt 
and have never done anything to distinguish themselves. 
In order to trace their descent from the most ancient jug- 
glers and beggars, they appeal to ancient ambiguous and 
mysterious sayings which they explain to ignorant and 
foolish people. Sitting in their corner in Palestine, they, 
knowing nothing of Hesiod and other inspired men in their 
entire want of culture, invented the crudest and most in- 
credible account of the creation. Their story states* that 
a certain man was formed by the hands of God, and into 
him was breathed the breath of life; that a woman was 
taken from his side; that God issued certain commands 
which a serpent opposed, gaining a victory over the com- 
mandments of God. They thus relate certain old wives’ 
fables, and most impiously represent God as weak at the 
very beginning and unable to convince even a single human 
being whom he himself had formed (IV, 36).% They 
speak in the next place of a deluge, and of a monstrous ark 
having within it all things, and of a dove and a crow as 
messengers, falsifying and recklessly altering the story of 
Deucalion, not expecting that these things would come to 
light but imagining that they were composing stories 


* What follows is passed over by Baur. 
™* Comp. Gen. i-iii. 
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merely for young children (IV, 41).” Altogether absurd 
and out of reason is the account of the begetting of chil- 
dren,”* of the conspiracies of brothers,” of the father’s 
sorrow,” of the crafty procedure of mothers”; also the 
story that God presented his sons with asses, and sheep, and 
camels, also wells to the righteous.** Mention is likewise 
made of marriages and of various acts of sexual inter- 
course recorded of righteous persons,*” of young women 
and female servants, of daughters, worse than the crimes 
of Thyestes ;?* of the hatred of brothers; of the sally to 
revenge the insult offered to a sister ;** of brothers selling; 
of the brother sold and the father deceived.** Dreams of 
the chief butler and chief baker and of Pharaoh are told 
and their interpretation is given in consequence of which 
he who had been sold as a slave was taken out of prison 
and was entrusted by Pharaoh with the second place in 
Egypt.*° He who had been sold behaved kindly to his 
brethren (who had sold him), when they were suffering 
from hunger and had been sent with their asses to pur- 
chase provisions; then, he who had been sold as a slave, 
after being restored to liberty, went up with a solemn pro- 
cession to his father’s funeral.** By him (Joseph) the 
illustrious and divine nation of the Jews, after growing 
up in Egypt to be a multitude of people, was commanded to 


*® Comp. Gen. vi-viii. 
_™ Reference is no doubt to Abraham and Sarah, Gen. xvii, 16-19; xviii. 11; 
XXxi. 2, 
Cain and Abel, Esau and Jacob, Gen. iv. 8; xxvii. 41, 42. 


* Either of Isaac at the flight of Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 2 ff., or of Jacob at 
hearing of Joseph’s death, Gen. xxxvil. 33 ff. 


® Gen. xxvii. 5 ff. 
* See Gen. xiii. 2; xxx. 43; xxxii. 14. 
* See Gen. xvi. 14; xxi. 19; xxvi. 22; Num. xxi. 16. 


* Reference is either to Abraham and Hagar, Gen. xvi, or to Judah and 
Thamar, Gen. xxxv. 


*Lot’s Daughter, Gen. xix. 31-38. 
* See Gen. xxvii. 41 ff. and xxxiv. 
* Gen. xxxvii. 

Gen. xl. 5; xli. 1 ff. 
Gen. xlii. 1 ff.; 1. 1 ff. 
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sojourn somewhere beyond the limits of the kingdom, and 
to pasture their flocks in districts of no repute, till the 
people finally fled from Egypt (IV, 47). The more modest 
Jewish and Christian writers give all these things an al- 
legorical meaning because they are ashamed of them (IV, 
48). However, some of the stories do not even admit of 
an allegory, but on the contrary are exceedingly silly in- 
ventions (IV, 50). The allegorical explanations which 
have been devised are much more shameful and absurd 
than the fables themselves, inasmuch as with marvelous 
and altogether insensate folly they endeavor to unite things 
which can not at all be made to harmonize (IV, 51). In 
proof of this he refers to the treatise entitled “Controversy 
between Jason and Papiscus Regarding Christ.’’** 
Another of the special objections of Celsus is, 
4. because the Jewish-Christian notion of the order of 
nature®® is radically false (IV, 52—V, 2), for 
a. God has created nothing that is mortal (IV, 52-61) ; 
b. the amount of evil is a fixed quantity, which has never 
varied (IV, 62-73); 

c.natural history teaches that God did not make all 
things for man, but that this world as a work of God 
is to be perfect in all things (IV, 73-99) ; 

d. the angels of which the Christians speak, are nothing 

but demons (V, 2). 

According to Celsus God made only what is immortal. 
Only the soul is the work of God; the body has another 
nature. As the nature of the whole is ever one and the 
same, so there is always the same measure of evils in the 
world (IV, 54, 62). Evil is not from God but is attached 
to matter and to mortal natures, in whose periodical change 


*Celsus speaks of this work rather contemptuously, whereas Origen 
deems it useful for ordinary readers. It is usually ascribed to Aristo of Pella 
of the second century. See Schliirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, Vol. I 
(3d ed., 1901) pp. 63-65. 
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past, present and future remain ever the same (IV, 65). 
Thus man is not the object of the world at all, but all indi- 
- vidual existences arise and pass away solely for the preser- 
vation of the whole, and what appears to one or other of 
the individuals to be an evil is not in itself evil if it is of 
advantage to the whole. In order to refute the teleological 
position that God made everything for man, Celsus enters 
into a detailed comparison of men with the brutes, in which 
he finds a counter-advantage on the side of the latter for 
every advantage which he allows to the former. So far is this 
argument carried that men are made to stand below rather 
than above the brutes. At the close of this argument (IV, 
73-98) he expresses his general view of the world thus: 
“The world, then, is not made for man any more than for 
the lion, or the dolphin, or the eagle. It is made solely to 
be a work of God perfect in itself in all its parts. The in- 
dividuals in it have reference to each other only in so far 
as they have reference to the whole. God cares for the 
whole; his providence forsakes it not, nor does it grow 
worse. God does not retire for a time into himself. He 
is no more angry at men than he is at apes or flies; all the 
particular parts of the world have received their definite 
and appropriate places” (IV, 99). 

Baur says (p. 152): “This in the main is the view which 
has continued from the time of Celsus to the most modern 
times to be the chief opponent of the supernaturalistic be- 
lief in revelation, and the development of which, from the 
rude form which it has with Celsus to a theory founded in 
philosophy, has only rendered it the more dangerous. If 
the world is a whole, complete in itself, then God and the 
world are essentially connected with each other, and can 
only be thought in a relation of immanence to each other. 
All particular, teleological, supernatural elements at once 
disappear in the all-embracing unity of the whole, and the 
notion of revelation loses its entire justification, its root in 
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the philosophy of things being cut away; for if there is no 
God different from the world, standing above the world, 
and operating on it by his personal will, then there can be 
no revelation in the sense conceived by Jews and Christians. 
God and the world exist one in the other. Everything moves 
in the same order, standing fast once for all in an eternal 
circle which even returns into itself. 

Uhlhorn comments as follows: “There is a very strik- 
ing coincidence here between the oldest antagonist of Chris- 
tianity and Strauss, its most modern foe. Just as with 
Celsus, so with Strauss, the principal argument against 
Christianity is the impenetrable connection of the order of 
nature; and like Celsus, Strauss also finally arrives at de- 
nying any design in the world. Its purpose is that it is. 
There will come, he explains, a time when the earth will 
no longer be inhabited, yea, when the very planet will no 
longer exist, and when not only all earthly things, all 
human occupations and achievements, all nationalities, 
works of art and science, shall have vanished, but not even 
.a recollection of it shall endure in any spirit, since with 
this earth, its history must naturally perish. Then either 
the earth has failed to accomplish its purpose, since nothing 
has been evolved in its existence, or that purpose did not 
consist in any thing which should endure, but was accom- 
plished at every moment of the world’s development. Like 
Celsus, Strauss denies any improvement or deterioration 
in the world. The same statement which we have just read 
in Celsus, we read again in The Old Faith and the New 
by Strauss.*° ‘The universe is in no succeeding moment 
more perfect than in the preceding, nor vice versa.’ So 
clearly indeed do these two antagonists of Christianity 
agree, that like Celsus Strauss endeavors to obliterate the 
distinction between man and animal. “The chasm between 


™ ® Der alte und der neue Glaube, p. 228 (3d Engl. ed., London, 1874, Vol. 
» P. 37. 
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man and animal,’ he says, ‘was first opened by Judaism 
which is hostile to the gods of nature, and by Christianity 
which is dualistic’; and it sounds like the voice of Celsus 
when we read, ‘The more carefully the life and habits of any 
species of animals are observed, the more does the observer 
find reason to speak of their understanding. ...A kind of 
sense of honor, a sort of conscience, is hardly to be ignored 
in the better bred and cared-for horses and dogs.” Strauss 
discovers even ‘the rudiments of the higher moral facul- 
ties’ in animals, and bees, ants and elephants play the same 
parts in his arguments as with Celsus.*’ 

“It has seemed of interest to bring out the parallel 
between this time of the church’s conflict and the present 
day. Do the modern enemies of our faith know of no ob- 
jections to bring forward, except those which were ad- 
vanced by our first antagonist seventeen hundred years 
ago? If so, then they are refuted before they write. For 
Celsus is refuted, I do not mean by Origen’s answer, though 
this presses him very hard, but by the fact that the faith 
he scorned has triumphed.’’*? 

Having objected to the assumption of a descent of God 
or of a son of God and thus to the Jewish-Christian teleol- 
ogy as being wrong, Celsus now goes to prove 

II. that neither Jews (V, 6-11) nor Christians (V, 51- 
65) deserve thus to be preferred by the deity: 

1, Not the Jews, because 

a. they have a deficient worship of God (V, 6); 

b. they have an abominable doctrine of judgment and 
the resurrection of the body (V, 14); 

c. they live indeed according to the law of their fathers 
(V, 25-34), but arrogantly consider themselves 
better than other nations, from whom they partly 
derived their customs (V, 41); 


“ Strauss loc. cit., pp. 200, 202 f. (Engl. ed. II, pp. 11, 13-15). 
“Uhlhorn, The Conflict of Christianity (Engl. ed.) p. 303 f. 
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2. Not the Christians, who are still more unworthy, be- 

cause 

a. they left Judaism, and are without national laws 
and customs (V, 33, 51); 

b. they make contradictory statements concerning 
messengers and angels of God (V, 52, 54); 

c. they have the most varied notions concerning the 
deity and therefore represent the greatest oppo- 
sites (V, 59-64), though they are one in self-exal- 
tation with reference to other nations, even the 
Jews (V, 64, 65). 

“Celsus,” says Baur, “stands here at the height of his 
polemic against Christianity, as the champion of a view 
opposed to it in principle. But he fails to maintain this 
lofty standpoint. The pantheistic view of the world being 
intimately associated in his mind also with the polytheism 
of the old religion, he could not escape the question whether 
the position of polytheism necessarily yielded the same 
judgment on Christianity as he had been led to form from 
the standpoint of pantheism. If it can not be allowed to 
Christianity that the one supreme God descended to the 
earth, yet it may be that, in the founder of it, one of those 
higher superhuman beings appeared, whose existence was 
taken for granted by Christians, Jews and heathens equally, 
although under different names—Jews and Christians call- 
ing them angels, and the heathens demons. In this view 
all the arguments as yet brought against Christianity would 
fail to prove that it was not of higher divine origin. This 
is the point at which Celsus stands (V, 2) when he says 
to the Jews and Christians that neither God nor God’s 
son had come or would come down to the world; but if they 
mean angels, they ought to say what they understand 
under that name, whether gods, or beings of another kind, 
demons. This, then, we should expect to be the further 
question now to be discussed. Still it is strange that 
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Celsus makes no attempt at a direct answer to the question, 
but, as if he felt it necessary to concede the possibility 
that Christianity might be a divine revelation in this sense, 
leaves that subject and turns to the contents of the religion 
of the Jews and Christians, attacking them now on this 
point, now on that. Especially does he seek to gain ad- 
vantage over them by contrasting their system with Greek 
philosophy and religion. Scarcely have angels been men- 
tioned, when he wonders that the Jews, although they wor- 
ship heaven and the angels in it, pay no homage to the most 
exalted and most powerful beings, the sun, moon and stars 
(V, 6). 

Celsus then turns to the next point, the doctrine of the 
resurrection. On this subject he says: “It is folly on their 
part to suppose that when God, like a cook, introduces the 
fire which is to consume the world, all the rest of the human 
race will be burned up while they alone will remain, not 
only such of them as are then alive but also those who are 
long since dead, which latter will arrive from the earth 
clothed with the selfsame flesh as during life. Such a hope 
is simply one which might be cherished by worms, for what 
sort of human soul is that which would still long for a body 
that has been subject to corruption? Whence, also, this 
opinion of yours is not shared by some of the Christians, 
and they pronounce it to be exceedingly vile, and loath- 
some, and impossible, for what kind of body is that which, 
after being completely corrupted, can return to its original 
nature, and to that selfsame first condition out of which 
it fell into dissolution? Being unable to return any answer, 
they betake themselves to a most absurd refuge, viz., that 
all things are possible to God. And yet God cannot do 
things that are disgraceful, nor does he wish to do things 
that are contrary to his nature. God is the reason of all 
things that exist, and therefore can do nothing either con- 
trary to reason or contrary to himself” (V, 14). 
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Continuing, Celsus concedes to the Jews that they have 
the same right to their own national legislation that other 
nations have to theirs, while the Christians are deserters 
from the Jews. The Jews should by all means give up 
thinking that they with their laws are wiser and better 
than others. Let this band (i. e., the Jews) then take its 
departure, after paying the penalty of its vaunting, not 
having a knowledge of the great God, but being led away 
and deceived by the artifices of Moses, having become his 
pupil to no good end (V, 15-41). 

Having dismissed the Jews, Celsus turns now to the 
Christians, conceding to them that their teacher is actually 
an angel, but insisting that he did not come first or alone, 
but that others came before him, as those also maintain 
who suppose a higher God and father distinct from the 
Creator of the world (V, 52). This proves that both Jews 
and Christians have the same God, and this is admitted 
by the members of the great church who adopt as true the 
accounts regarding the creation of the world which are 
current among the Jews, viz., concerning the six days and 
the seventh on which day God rested. They also mention 
the first man from whom they deduce the same genealogy. 
They also speak of the conspiracies of brothers against 
one another, of the descent into Egypt and of the flight 
thence (V, 59). Nevertheless, Celsus goes on, some con- 
cede that their God is the same as that of the Jews, while 
others maintain that he is a different one, to whom the 
latter is in opposition, and that it was from the former 
that the Son came. And there are some who accept Jesus 
and boast on that account of being Christians, and yet regu- 
late their lives, like the Jewish multitude, in accordance 
with the Jewish law. There are Christians who are be- 
lievers in the Sibyl; Simonians who worship Helene, or 
Helenus, as their teacher, and are called Helenians, Mar- 
cellians, Harpocratians, Marcionites, etc. (V, 62). Some 
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take this one, others take another as their teacher and de- 
mon, but utter against one another dreadful blasphemies, 
hating each other with a perfect hatred (V, 63). Yet all 
these, though assailing each other with the most shameless 
language, utter the words, “the world is crucified to me, 
and I unto the world” (V, 64). And yet, much as they 
differ among one another, they say that they are possessed 
of greater knowledge than the Jews (V, 65). 


PART III. 
Books VI, 1—VII, 58. 


Objections of Celsus to Several Christian Doctrines, that 
They Are Borrowed and Adulterated from 
Greek Philosophy. 


1. The demand of the Christians that their teachings 
must be unconditionally believed is a misunderstanding and 
adulteration of the Platonic view that the chief good cannot 
be described and is only knowable to a few (VI, 3-11). 

On this point Celsus argues that even if Christianity 
contains some elements that might prepossess a man of 
understanding in its favor, it has no monopoly of these, 
that these things are common property and have been said 
far better by the Greeks before and without those threats 
and promises about God or a son of God. Plato, he says, 
did not promulgate his doctrines as supernatural revela- 
tions, nor shall the mouth of any one who wished to inquire 
into the truth of them for himself. He made no demand 
that we should first of all believe; he did not say, God is so, 
or so; he has such a son, and he himself has come down 
into the world and has spoken with me (VI, 8). On every 
point, even when the subject of investigation does not ad- 
mit of further explanation, Plato brings forward reason- 
able arguments; he does not pretend to be the discoverer 
of something new, or to have come from heaven to reveal 
it, but says where he got it (VI, 10). When some of the 
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Christians appeal to this authority and some to that and 
all alike insist, “Believe if you wish to be saved, or else go 
your way,” what are those to do who are in earnest in 
wishing to be saved? Are they to appeal to the dice for a 
decision in what direction they shall turn, or to whom they 
shall give heed? (VI, 11). 

2. The teaching of the Christians that the wisdom that 
is among men is foolishness with God is derived from Her- 
aclitus and Socrates in order to attract the ignorant (VI, 
12-14). 

3. The Christian exhortation to humility, repentance 
and poverty is derived from Plato (VI, 15, 16). 

4. The Christian cardinal doctrine of the kingdom of 
God is unworthy to be recorded (VI, 17), because 

a. the doctrine of a super-celestial God is Platonic but 
misunderstood ; 

b. the doctrine of the seven heavens is borrowed from 
the Persians or the Cabiri (VI, 23) ; 

c. the Christian mystery concerning the fate of the soul 
ascending to God is borrowed from the Mithraic 
mysteries (VI, 23-34) ; 

d. connected with this is the Christian magic and sor- 
cery (VI, 39, 40). 

5. The Christian doctrine of an opponent of God (devil, 
Satan or Antichrist) is derived from a misunderstanding 
of the allegorical narratives about a certain holy war men- 
tioned by Heraclitus and others and from the Egyptian 
mysteries of Tryphon, and Horus, and Osiris (VI, 42-46). 

According to Celsus the most godless errors of the 
Christians proceed in general from their inability to under- 
stand the divine mysteries. Under this category he reckons 
more particularly the Christian doctrine of Satan, the ad- 
versary of God. Even the ancients, Pherecydes, Heraclitus 
and others, spoke enigmatically of a war of the gods. The 
Christians perverted this and made out of it their doctrine 
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of Satan. ‘The Son of God,” says Celsus, “is overcome 
by Satan, and warns the Christians of the Satan yet to 
come who will accomplish great and wonderful things, and 
arrogate to himself the honor of God, telling them that 
they are not to be shaken in their faith when he appears. 
All this shows simply that this Satan is a sorcerer or de- 
ceiver like Jesus himself, and naturally enough is afraid 
of the latter as his rival” (VI, 42). 

6. The Christian doctrine of the creation of the world 
is foolish and full of contradictions (VI, 47-65). 

The reason, Celsus goes on, why the Christians speak 
of a son of God, is that the ancients called the world a 
child of God because it derives its existence from God (VI, 
47). This leads him to speak of the world and the creation 
of the world, and of the Mosaic history of creation (VI, 
49). Incriticising this history he contrasts with the gross 
anthropomorphisms which he finds in it his Platonic doc- 
trine of God. The Mosaic cosmogony he thinks extremely 
silly. The distribution of the creation of the world over 
certain days, before days existed, is the most silly of all; 
for as the heaven was not yet created, nor the foundation 
of the earth yet laid, nor the sun yet revolving, how could 
there be days? (VI, 60, 50). They also think that the 
words, “Let there be light,” were only the expression of 
awish. For “the Creator did not borrow light from above, 
like those persons who kindle their lamps at those of their 
neighbors. And if, indeed, there did exist an accursed 
god opposed to the great God, who did this contrary to his 
approval, why did he lend him the light ?” (VI, 51). ““More- 
over (taking and looking at these things from the begin- 
ning) would it not be absurd in the first and greatest God 
to issue the command, Let this come into existence, and 
this second thing, and this; and after accomplishing so 
much on the first day, to do so much more again on the 
second, and third, and fourth, and fifth, and sixth (VI, 60) ; 
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and after this, indeed, to be weary, like a very bad work- 
man, who stands in need of rest to refresh himself? But 
it is not consistent with the fitness of things that the first 
God should feel fatigue, or work with his hands, or give 
forth commands” (VI, 61). God, the cause of all existence, 
is without color, form, or motion, and exalted above every 
word and conception (VI, 65). 

7. The Christian doctrine of God’s manifestation upon 
earth is already found among the Stoics and is untenable 
on account of its intrinsic contradictions (VI, 66-81). Such 
being the case one might ask, “How, then, shall I know 
God? and how shall I learn the way that leads to him? 
And how will you show him to me? (VI, 66). How think 
ye to know God and how shall ye be saved by him? (V, 68). 
To this, Celsus says, the Christians may argue that just 
because God is so great and it is so hard to know him, he 
implanted his spirit in a body like our own, and sent him 
to us that we might hear him and learn from him (VI, 
69). This, however, only provides Celsus with an oppor- 
tunity which he is not slow to use, to cover with derision 
so sensuous a representation. He not only points out that 
to call God a spirit is not only peculiar to the Stoics (VI, 
71), but he asks: If God wanted to send his spirit out from 
himself, why did he find it necessary to breathe it into the 
body of a woman? He knew how to make men, and could 
surely have formed a body for his spirit without casting 
it into such filth. If he had appeared in this way coming 
down suddenly from above, no unbelief would have been 
possible (VI, 73, 74). But if the divine spirit was to be 
in a body, he ought to have surpassed all others in great- 
ness, beauty and the imposing effect of his whole presence. 
As it was, he was entirely undistinguished; in fact he was 
small and ugly (VI, 75). If God, like Zeus in the comedy, 
awoke from a long sleep and formed a desire to deliver the 
human race from its evils, why did he send what the Chris- 
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tians call his spirit into a corner? He ought to have ani- 
mated many such bodies and sent them into the whole 
world. The comedy-writer, in order to excite laughter in 
the theater, made Zeus send Hermes to the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians when he woke from his sleep; but it is 
much more ridiculous that God should send his son to the 
Jews (VI, 78). And was not God, knowing all things, 
aware of this, that he was sending his son amongst wicked 
men who were to be guilty of sin, and to inflict punish- 
ment upon him? But, adds Celsus, they (the Christians) 
say, that all these things were predicted (VI, 81). 

8. The Jewish-Christian predictions are no better than 
the oracles, besides being false, because in them ugly and 
impossible things are attributed to God (VII, 2-18). 

Celsus objects that the Christians set no value on the 
oracles of the Pythian priestess, of the priests of Dodona, 
etc., but those things which were uttered or not uttered in 
Judea, after the manner of that country, as indeed they are 
still delivered among the people of Phoenicia and Palestine, 
these they look upon as marvelous sayings and unchange- 
ably true (VII, 3). Celsus then goes on to speak of the 
kind of prophecies given forth by so-called prophets, who 
utter dark sayings that have no meaning at all but “give 
occasion to every fool or imposter to apply them to suit his 
own purposes” (VII, 9). He adds that “those prophets 
whom he had heard, when urged by him, confessed their 
true motives, and acknowledged that the ambiguous words 
they used really meant nothing at all” (VII, 11). Even 
those who support the cause of Christ by a reference to 
the writings of the prophets can give no proper answer in 
regard to statements in them which attribute to God that 
which is wicked, shameful, or impure (VII, 11, 12). For 
how much better was it for God to eat the flesh of sheep, 
or drink vinegar and gall, than to feed on filth? (VII, 13). 
If the prophets foretold that the great God—not to put it 
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more harshly—would become a slave, or become sick, or 
die, would there be therefore any necessity that God should 
die, or suffer sickness, or become a slave, simply because 
such things have been foretold? Must he die in order to 
prove his divinity? 

But the prophets never would utter predictions so 
wicked and impious. 

We need not therefore inquire whether a thing has 
been predicted or not, but whether the thing is honor- 
able in itself, and worthy of God. We must not believe 
that which is evil and base, even though it seemed that all 
men in the world had foretold it in a fit of madness. How 
then can the pious mind admit that those things which are 
said to have happened, could have happened to one who 
is God? (VII, 14). If these things were predicted of the 
Most High God, are we bound to believe them of God 
simply because they were predicted? (VII, 15). If the 
divine prophets of the Jews prophesied of Jesus as the Son 
of God, how can God, speaking through Moses, give the 
command to accumulate riches, to rule, to replenish the 
earth, to put enemies to death, to extirpate whole popula- 
tions, as God himself did under the eyes of the Jews, while 
his Son, the Nazarene, gives commands exactly opposite 
to these; closes the access to the Father against the rich, 
the ambitious and those who are striving after wisdom and 
honor; bids men care for food less than the ravens, for 
clothing less than the lilies, and requires that a man should 
turn the other cheek to the smiter? Who is lying then, 
Moses or Jesus? Or had the Father, when he sent Jesus, 
forgotten the command which he had given through Moses, 
or had he repented of his own laws, and did he send another 
messenger with contrary directions? (VII, 18). 

g. The eschatological doctrines of the Christians can 
easily be refuted, because 
a. God has no human-like body, can therefore not be 
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seen perceptibly by the pious after death (VII, 27 
-34); 

b. the Christian notion of a better earth is misunder- 
standing the Platonic doctrine of the pure earth, 
(VII, 28-31) ; 

c. the Christian doctrine of the resurrection rests upon 
misunderstanding the philosophical doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis (VII, 32). 

According to Celsus, the Christians say that God is — 
corporeal in his nature and possesses a body like a man, 
statements which can easily be refuted (VII, 27).....But 
if they be asked, “Where do you hope to go after death?” 
they answer: “to another land better than this’ (VII, 28), 
a statement which, he says, the Christians borrowed from 
certain ancient writers whom he styles “divine,” and chiefly 
from Plato who in Phzedo discourses on the pure land lying 
in a pure heaven. And as they misunderstood this, they 
also misunderstand the doctrine of metempsychosis, which 
they turned into a doctrine of the resurrection (VII, 32).. 
And after they are utterly refuted, they still, as if regard- 
less of all objections, come back again to the same ques- 
tion: “How then shall we see and know God? how shall 
we go to him?” (VII, 33). They expect to see God with 
their bodily eyes, to hear him with their ears, and to touch 
him sensibly with their hands (VII, 34). 

10. When the Christians excuse the suffering and dy- 
ing of Jesus with the precept that one must patiently bear 
the wrong, this precept, too, is derived from Plato’s Crito 
(VII, 36-58). 

Celsus continues, saying it is not the man that asks this 
(viz., how can we know God unless by the perception of 
the senses), not the soul but only the flesh. If the cowardly 
body-loving generation will hear anything, it is necessary 
to say to it that on these terms only will they see God, 
that they close their senses and look up with their spirit, 
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that they turn away from the eye of the flesh and open 
that of the soul. And if they want a leader for this way 
they should eschew sorcerers and deceivers and those who 
recommend idols. If they do not do this, they make them- 
selves in every way ridiculous. On the one hand, they 
blaspheme the approved gods as idols; on the other hand, 
they worship a god who is in fact more miserable than the 
very idols—not even an idol, but a dead man, and seek for 
a father like him (VII, 36). Celsus holds up to them the 
Platonic dictum that it is hard to find the Creator and 
Father of the universe, and when one has found him, im- 
possible to express him for all. This is the true path on 
which divine men seek the truth; a path indeed on which 
the Christians, altogether entangled in the flesh and seeing 
nothing pure, cannot follow (VII, 42). If they believe that 
a spirit has come down from God to proclaim the truth, 
this can be none other than that spirit who reveals those 
things with which men of the olden time were filled. If 
they cannot understand these thing's they should hold their 
peace and conceal their ignorance, and not call blind those 
who see, lame those who walk, when they themselves are 
quite lame and crippled in soul, and live only with their 
dead body (VII, 45). If from their love of innovation 
they must have some one to adhere to, they should have 
chosen one who died a noble death, and was worthy of a 
divine mythos. If Heracles or Asklepios did not please 
them they might have had Orpheus, who also died a violent 
death, or Anaxarchus, or Epictetus, of whom sayings were 
reported such as to fit them for the position. Instead of 
this they make a god out of one who closed the most in- 
famous life with the most shameful death. Jonah in the 
belly of the whale,** or Daniel in the den of lions** would 
have served better (VII, 53). 


* Jonah ii. 1, 11. 
“ Daniel vi. 16 ff. 
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They have also, says Celsus, “‘a precept to this effect, 
that we ought not to avenge ourselves on one who injures 
us, or, as he expresses it, ‘Whosoever shall strike thee on 
the one cheek, turn to him the other also.’”’ This, Celsus 
says, is an ancient saying, which had been admirably ex- 
pressed long before, and which they have only reported 
in a coarser way (VII, 58). 


PART IV. 
Books VII, 62—VIII, 71. 


Celsus Defends the Religion of the State. 


A. The Christians have no right to reject the heathen 
cult (VII, 62—VIII, 49), because 


De 


they would only follow the example of the Scyth- 
ians, Libyans, Seres and Persians (VII, 62) ; 


. Christians should not abhor the images of the gods, 


since they claim to have been created by God after 
his own image (VII, 62, 66, 67) ; 


. the demons ought to be worshiped, 


a. because they have their authority from the su- 
preme God (VII, 68) ; 

b. because in worshiping the demons they honor 
the supreme God (VII, 68—VIII, 2); 

c. because it is impious to assume an opposition 
between God and demons hostile to him (VIII, 
II); 


. The Christians have so much the less cause to re- 


ject the worship of demons, the more extravagantly 
they worship God’s Son, beside him, yea, above 
him (VIII, 12-16); 


. The Christians have no excuse for keeping aloof 


from the sacrificial feasts, for nowhere can they 
withdraw from contact with the demons (VIII, 


17-37) ; 


6. The power of the heathen gods has sufficiently 
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proved itself in the persecutions of the Christians, 

in prophecies, cures, in public and in private ( VIII, 
38-48). 

B. To the philosophically cultured Christians, with 

whom Celsus hopes to come to an understanding on 

a common basis, he emphasizes (VIII, 49), 

1. that the demons should be worshiped in order not 
to be ungrateful and unjust towards them (VIII, 
53-58) ; 

2. that moderation in the worship of demons ought 
to be observed, and never and nowhere should the 
worship of the supreme God be neglected (VIII, 
60-63) ; 

3. that the worship of Czesar must not be neglected, 
because 
a. the rulers have their positions through the in- 

strumentality of the demons, 

b. their behest must be executed in order to avoid 
punishment ; 

c. Christians should not trust in their God, who 
prevented neither the expulsion of the Jews from 
Palestine nor the persecution of the Christians 
(VIII, 63-71). 

“Tt is hard to understand,” says Baur, “the reason for 
such deadly hatred against the Christians in an opponent 
to whom it ought to have been an easy matter to concede 
to Christianity a divine origin, if not in the Christian sense, 
yet in the sense of the pagan doctrine of demons. And so 
we cannot think it fortuitous that at the close of his work 
Celsus takes up the doctrine of demons for special dis- 
cussion.” 

The transition to the subject is made in this way. Cel- 
sus could not leave unreproved the antipathy of the Chris- 
tians to temples, altars, and images. The Christians, he 
says, simply reject images of the gods. If their reason 
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for this is that an image of stone, wood, brass, or gold 
cannot be a god, this is a ridiculous wisdom; none but a 
fool holds them to be anything more than mere votive 
offerings and images. But if they think that there should 
be no images of the gods, because the gods have another 
form, the Christians should be the last to say this, for they 
believe that God made man after his own image, and that 
man is like him. Their reason then must be that they hold 
those to whom the images are dedicated to be, not gods, 
but demons, and are of opinion that a worshiper of God is 
not at liberty to serve demons. It is clear that they wor- 
ship neither a god nor a demon, but a dead man (VII, 68). 

But why should demons not be worshiped? Does not 
everything proceed from divine providence? Does not 
everything that is done, whether by a god, or by angels, 
or by other demons, or by heroes, derive its law from the 
supreme God? Is not each one placed over that of which 
the power has been given to him? Thus, according to the 
assertion of the Christians, he who worships God does not 
do right in worshiping one who has received his power 
from God, for it is not possible, as they say, to serve more 
masters than one (VII, 68). This assertion, however, 
can only be maintained by those who make a principle of 
sedition and discord, and who separate and break them- 
selves away from the rest of mankind. He who speaks 
thus imputes to God his own affections. With men it 
might very naturally be the case that if the servant of one 
served another as well, the former might feel his rights 
encroached on. But nothing of the sort can be the case 
with God, and he who worships a number of gods honors 
the supreme God by honoring those who belong to him 
(VIII, 2, 9). 

It is impious to speak of God as the one Lord. This 
presupposes that there is an adversary, and can only bring 
division and disunion into the kingdom of God (VIII, 11). 
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~ The Christians might maintain their proposition if they 
worshiped no other but the one God, but they pay ex- 
travagant honor to one who appeared only lately, and they 
think that, notwithstanding the worship they pay to his 
servant, they do not come short of their duty to God ( VIII, 
12). The very fact that the Christians worship God’s son 
as well as God amounts in itself to a concession that not 
only the one God is a proper object of worship, but his 
servants as well (VIII, 13). So eager are they for the 
worship of the founder of their sect, and of him alone, 
that even if it were proved to them that he was not the 
son of God, they would not worship the true God, the 
Father of all, without him (VIII, 14). 

That the Christians, if they believed that the demons 
were not gods, should refrain from taking part in public 
worship, in sacrifices and sacrificial feasts, was very nat- 
ural, and what Celsus says against them on this head has 
no further significance. But all the more striking is his 
claim that he has reduced the Christians to the dilemma, 
that either they must worship the demons, or, giving up 
the worship of the demons, must renounce all further claim 
to live. “If the Christians shrink from feasting with the 
demons, one can only wonder how they do not know that 
on these terms also they are table-companions with the 
demons, even though there is no slaughtered victim before 
them. The grain that they eat, the wine that they drink, 
the fruits they partake of, even water and the air they 
breathe, all these things do they receive from the particular 
demons to whom, each in his province, the care of every 
single thing is committed (VIII, 28). Either, then, a man 
must not live at all, and cease to tread this earth, or, if one 
goes into this life, one must be thankful to the demons who 
are appointed as overseers over the earth, and bring them 
first-fruits and prayers as long as one lives, that they may 
continue to be kind to men” (VIII. 33). 
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Again and again does Celsus set before the Christians 
the two alternatives: the first, ‘that, if they refuse to pay 
to the guardians of all the honor that is due to them, then 
they should not live the life of men, should not marry 
wives nor beget children, nor do any of the other things 
customary in this life, but go away altogether without leav- 
ing seed behind them, in order that such a race may die 
quite out of the world”; the second, “that if they marry 
wives, beget children, enjoy the fruits of the earth, take 
their share of what life affords, and put up also with the 
evils that are laid upon them (for nature itself so arranges 
it that all men have evils to endure; there must be evils 
as well as good things), then they should also pay to the 
overseers who are in charge of these things the honor that 
is due them, and fulfil the common duties of life until they 
are released from their bonds, so as not to appear unthank- 
ful towards them. For it is unfair to enjoy what belongs 
to those powers, without paying them some tribute for it” 
(VIII, 55).*° 

Very striking is the following remark by Baur: “To 
thus narrow a point is the polemic between Christianity 
and paganism here reduced. If only the Christians could 
have made up their minds to call their angels demons, and 
to consider them in that light, this would at once have 
removed one great cause of offence to the heathens who 
would then have been much more inclined to make admis- 
sion to Christianity in particulars which the existence of 
this point of variance made them still contest. But how 
could Christianity ever make this one concession without re- 
nouncing itself? Had the Christians worshiped those same 


“To this charge of ingratitude Origen replies: “We, while recognizing the 
duty of thankfulness, maintain that we show no ingratitude by refusing to 
give thanks to beings who do us no good, but who rather set themselves against 
us when we neither sacrifice to them nor worship them. ...Moreover, as we 
know that it is not demons, but angels, who have been set over the fruits of 
the earth, and over the birth of animals, it is the latter that we praise and bless, 
as having been appointed by God over the things needful for our race; yet 
even to them we will not give the honor which is due to God” (VIII, 57). 
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beings, whom they called angels, as demons in the sense 
of the heathens, they would have been assenting to heathen 
polytheism, and taking up a position identifying themselves 
with the attitude peculiar to the heathen world. The oppo- 
sition of the Christians to the heathen doctrine of demons 
is thus simply the point where the profound intrinsic an- 
tithesis in which Christianity stands towards heathens be- 
comes most strikingly apparent. Their denial of the hea- 
then doctrine of demons was to the Christians the renun- 
ciation of the whole heathen world-conception, or of that 
way of thinking which does away with the absolute notion 
of the divine wherever it prevails, because it does not up- 
hold a strict enough distinction between the divine and the 
natural, but lets them flow together in one and the same 
conception thus becoming indistinguishable. Thus, slight 
as the difference might appear to be between the angels 
of the Christians and the demons of the heathens, yet the 
antithesis which underlies it is as deep as possible. 

“It is noteworthy that where he deals with the doctrine 
of demons, Celsus plays the part not so much of the assail- 
ant of Christianity as of the apologist of heathenism, as if 
he felt it to be of the utmost importance to convince the 
Christians here at least of the truth of the heathen religion. 
He cannot urge upon them too earnestly that by denying 
the heathen doctrine of demons, they deny their inmost 
consciousness of God, violate the most sacred duties, and 
show themselves to be men who do not deserve to live in the 
world at all. Must not the denial of the heathen doctrine 
of demons have appeared to Celsus to amount ultimately 
to an open declaration of war against all that the whole 
heathen world counted as faith, and as holy usage handed 
down from the most ancient times?” (p. 162 f.) 
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CLOSING WORD. 
VIII, 72-75. 


Although Celsus thinks it impossible “that all the in- 
habitants of Asia, Europe and Libya, Greeks and barbar- 
ians, all to the uttermost ends of the earth” can be united 
into one form of worship of God, yet he hopes 

I. for an agreement with cultured Christians, 

2. for their participation in the affairs of the state, es- 
pecially in times of need; to hold office in the govern- 
ment of the country if that is required for the main- 
tenance of the laws and the support of religion. 

Origen closes his refutation with the remark that “Cel- 
sus had promised another treatise as a sequel to this one, 
in which he engaged to supply practical rules of living to 
those who felt disposed to embrace his opinion.” But it 
seems that he never carried out his plan. 

We may close this review with a remark of Baur: “This 
more than anything else is characteristic of the attack 
which Celsus made on Christianity, that, refusing to rec- 
ognize in it anything great and fitted to awaken reverence, 
he made Jesus himself a deceiver, and was unable, as it 
appears, to account in any other way for Christianity than 
that it owed all its growth and its successes simply to fraud 
and deception. Yet we can scarcely fail to see that the deep 
contempt with which Celsus looks down upon Christianity 
and the bitter mockery with which he overwhelms it in such 
abundant measure, are in fact feigned, and not the true ex- 
pression of the writer’s mind. Can there be any greater testi- 
mony to the importance which Christianity had by this time 
obtained in the eyes of the public of thinking men, than just 
the fact that a man like Celsus, undoubtedly one of the 
most cultivated and enlightened, the best informed and 
most competent to judge, of those living in that age, thought 
the new phenomenon of such importance as to make it the 
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subject of a most careful and elaborate investigation? 
However much he found in it that was objectionable and 
worthless, absurd and meaningless, sensuous and material- 
istic; though he could not attribute any distinctive value 
to it as a whole, either from a philosophical or religious 
point of view; yet, to combat it successfully he felt himself 
compelled to resort to every means that Greek philosophy 
offered and to take up in opposition to it no less lofty a 
position than that of a Platonic philosopher. And if the 
main point of the controversy came to this, that the Chris- 
tians refused to worship the demons, and would hear noth- 
ing of the popular mythical religion, how could he put so 
much earnestness into the accusation which he brought 
against them, when to himself, with his philosophical views, 
belief in the old gods could not possibly be anything more 
than a tradition which had become more or less detached 
from his consciousness? In spite of this, it is a fact that 
his standpoint prevented him from seeing in Christianity 
anything but a work of deception. Still it is something that 
by this time it had come to be held for nothing worse; and 
we may take it as a proof of the great importance which 
attached to it in the mind of the age that people should 
think there was no explanation but that of imputing a de- 
ception, a phenomenon which appeared the more enig- 
matical, the greater its influence was. What is this but 
saying that it had come to be a power in the world by a 
secret and mysterious path no further explanation of which 
could be given?” (p. 166.) 

“Celsus,”’ says Uhlhorn, “has evidently a suspicion that 
he is the champion of a lost cause. This whole book is in- 
deed a prediction of victory for Christianity. Thus we 
can understand how Celsus, with all his bitter hatred of 
Christianity, yet finally proposed a kind of compromise 
to the Christians. They were to have toleration, even free- 
dom to serve the one supreme God, if they would also 
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worship the demons, the subordinate gods which are set 
over particular departments in this world, and if they would 
make up their minds to honor the emperor and to help him 
in this time of difficulty by participating in the efforts and 
burdens of the Roman Empire. Celsus took great pains 
to render this compromise acceptable to the Christians. 
He set himself to work to bring philosophy and the Chris- 
tian faith nearer together. It was not much that he asked. 
They might remain Christians in all else, worship the 
supreme God as before, if they would only also pay to the 
demons the honors which were their due. It was not as 
if they were required to do anything disgraceful. What 
impiety could there be in singing a beautiful hymn to 
Athene? In her they would really be worshiping the su- 
preme God. Or what impiety was there in swearing by 
the genius of the Emperor? Had not God given him his 
power? Did he not issue his commands by God’s permis- 
sion and under his authority? But in case the Christians 
should resist these advances, Celsus threatened them with 
violence—they were to be utterly exterminated. The Chris- 
tians might take their choice: Peace or war. 

“To the Christians there was of course no choice. They 
could not accept the compromise. The worship of the su- 
preme God excluded the worship of the demons, and Chris- 
tianity must be more than a religion tolerated side by side 
with others. The deification of the powers of nature and 
of the emperor would have made Christianity into a new 
heathenism. Yet the Christians would one day share the 
efforts and burdens of the empire; yea, they were one day 
to become its strongest support. A time was to come, 
when the old and tottering empire would seek and find in 
the youthful strength of Christianity the basis of a new 
life. But that time was yet distant. For the present the 
Christians could do nothing but suffer” (loc. cit., p. 305 f.). 
Keim comments as follows upon the view of Christian- 
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ity presented by Celsus: “The Jesus from the pen of Celsus 
requires no contradiction, however terrible the weapons 
of the author’s critical acumen, led on as it is by his heathen 
animosity to the person of Jesus and further to the whole 
of Christianity. It is only necessary to observe that he 


’ 


has contradicted himself, ‘slain with his own weapons, 
since he ascribes to Jesus the most beautiful sayings in his 
sermon on the mount, and at the same time expressly de- 
clares that heathen philosophy has already said it all be- 
fore, only with greater beauty and accuracy, and that 
Christianity reveals itself as a misunderstood and maimed 
philosophy. It is therefore a philosophy, and not merely 
a deceit—in truth, the philosophy with which he may come 
to terms in the midst of the fearful persecution and from 
which he may only desire some concessions to heathenism. 
And here is a marvel. Celsus perceives that Christianity 
cannot and will not give way, but cannot Celsus give way? 
When he himself says that the supreme God whom the 
Christians worship must never be forsaken, when with the 
philosophers he deprecates the worship of sensual demons, 
that is of the gods—which stands nearest to conversion, 
the weak reed of the wisdom of this world, or the might of 
Christianity ?*° “Should the supreme God give way to 
the demons, or the demons to the supreme God? Should 
the power of the demons protect Rome or the power of 
the law of the universe? Thus Rome became Christian 
and through the power of the God of the Christians Con- 
stantine conquered.’’** 
BERNHARD PICK. 
Newark, NEw JERSEY. 


“ The History of Jesus of Nazara, Vol. I, pp. 38 ff. 
“ Celsus’ Wahres Wort, p. 253. 




















ON THE ABUSES OF THE NOTION OF THE UN- 
CONSCIOUS.* 


N former centuries philosophy was primarily inspired 

by mathematics and the natural sciences. To-day it 
takes its inspiration from psychology, and this changed 
point of view has led to a singular diminution in the part 
played by reason which was formerly declared all-power- 
ful. 

In the eyes of most modern psychologists reason, once 
so exalted, becomes nothing more than a flimsy pattern 
thrown upon the living substance which instinct has woven ; 
or rather, the conscious self with which we relate it almost 
vanishes by the light of pathology or resolves itself into 
an unconscious activity which plays such an important part 
even in normal life. 

In fact we have here two subjects, instinct and the un- 
conscious, which remain distinct, however allied they may 
be. We shall still have to distinguish both of them, in so 
far as they are psychological subjects, from the philosoph- 
ical doctrines in which they find their completion; and first 
of all we must discuss the value of their application to all 
the sciences of man, both theoretically and practically. 

The psychological subject of instinct as far as man is 
concerned applies to those profound depths of our nature 
designated indifferently by the vague words tendencies, 
appetites, desires or elementary feelings. The unconscious 


* Translated from the French by Lydia G. Robinson. 
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is concerned rather with the hidden organization of our 
mental life, the entire portion of that life which actually 
escapes our view and which like instinct seems anterior 
and, so to speak, exterior to our voluntary and reflective 
activity which nevertheless contributes to give it form. 

For the same reason it is possible that the phenomena 
we call unconscious may furnish us with the secret of in- 
stinct which seems to fill so wide a field. But this is not 
the point we are to consider. What interests us at present 
is to observe the different range of these two subjects ac- 
cording to the regulations by which they are adjusted and 
the deductions to be drawn from them. 

In the theory’ that the subconscious, or the unconscious, 
plays an essential part in our life; that every psychical 
phenomenon requires at the same time both a perceiving 
subject and a perceived object; that it would therefore be 
vain to speak of a subject, of an ego that is purely psy- 
chical; and that therefore no “pure thought” could exist, 
I have nothing to criticize nor do I avoid accepting it. The 
fact practically remains that “thought” is a peculiar aspect 
of the “phenomenon,” that it is a real fact, a fact of primary 
importance, and that we can not eliminate it from our in- 
vestigations without running the risk of perverting them 
entirely. 

* * Ok 

This however, according to Michel Bréal,? one of our 
principal leaders, is the error of those linguists who under 
the standard of the unconscious have carried the idea of fa- 
tality into the study of linguistic phenomena. He never 
ceases protesting against a theory which seems to him to 
put philology on a wrong basis. Yet, contrary to the views 
of the opposing school, there is at least a half-conscious 
intention, a secret and yet attentive intelligence, presiding 


*Recently formulated by G. L. Duprat in the Revue philosophique, Sept. 
1910. 
* Essai de sémantique (Paris, Hachette). 
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over the formation of languages. This is shown in the 
creation of the passive form, of the adverb, of nouns, which 
the people have created, he says, ‘‘as the scholar creates 
his own language.” Even phonetics seems to him-to be 
subject to this supposed fatality which is declared to be the 
law of language but which he thinks is everywhere dis- 
appearing. Here again, he writes, it is the brain as well 
as the larynx which is the cause of the changes. “Thought 
is present everywhere.”’ 

From another point of view Victor Henry* writes that 
even if language is a conscious fact, the “processes” of 
language are unconscious. But might there not be de- 
grees of distinction between the voluntary, deliberate act, 
and the purely instinctive or accidental one? Would not 
individual invention, however understood, have some part 
here? The simple imitative repetition of a word, of a 
phrase, such as we may hear at every step from children 
in the streets, absolutely and in every case declares a choice, 
an individual fancy. Even to-day we may still observe the 
invention of metaphors, images which “produced in some 
well-constructed head are common property as soon as they 
are spread abroad.” And new compound and abbreviated 
words are constantly coined “when the originality of each 
nation has free play.” 

Some say that language has no liberty because I am 
not free to change the meaning of the words. Michel Bréal 
replies that this particular limitation of liberty must be 
correctly understood; that it is the same in kind as that 
possessed by the laws which regulate our social life. 

To speak here of natural law only creates confusion. It 
would be more correct to speak of “intellectual laws.” 

* + « 

If the part of individual initiative is to be retained, 

however weakly, in the formation of matter (to which the 


* Antinomies linguistiques (Paris, Alcan). 
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term “collective creation” would better apply) it is much 
more reasonable that it should exist in the personal inven- 
tions of the human race in all the forms in which it is 
manifested. An eminent geometrician, Henri Poincaré, 
has pleaded that we should leave some part, in mathemat- 
ical invention at least, to reason, to the self-conscious in- 
tellect. Here too I have supported his contention.* With 
him I have shown that every sudden illumination of the 
mind, though it may seem unconscious, is nevertheless pre- 
pared, supported and surrounded by an act of will. 

I shall not repeat what I have said before but shall add 
just one word on inspiration, or rather on the circum- 
stances of inspiration in art. 

“It seems to me,” a woman of the world said one day 
to Reyer, “when I read a certain page of your ‘Sigurd’ 
that I see you seated on the shore of the sea gazing into 
the blue depths of the waves....” “That page?” inter- 
rupted the author, “ it came to me while seated on top of 
an omnibus smoking my pipe.” 

There are many instances of this kind which might 
be cited. They certainly testify against the idea of blind 
inspiration rather than support it. If genius came only 
unconsciously the nerves of the musician would doubtless 
respond to the direct stimulation of the picture which he 
sees or the experience he has lived. They would be like 
the chord of a harp vibrating at a breath of wind. But this 
is not the case. A strain comes to the musician because 
he is expecting it, if not because he has prepared it in ad- 
vance. And for this reason it comes to him at any moment 
whatever, sometimes even when he is performing the most 
ordinary action of everyday life. 

“TI can not draw the moon,” wrote Berlioz to Wagner, 
“except when I am looking at its reflection in the bottom 
of a well.” By this he meant that an act of thought must 


“The Monist, Oct. 1910. 
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always intervene between the emotion of the scene and its 
reproduction in art. 

Whoever has produced any work great or little, whether 
a musician, painter or poet, cannot but observe that his 
successful inspirations which come as if by chance are 
particularly frequent during the execution of the work 
and relate almost entirely to details. Again they are often 
the result of a fertile enthusiasm and become grafted upon 
the dominant deliberate conception. 

The role played by the unconscious remains on the 
whole a very important one, but it is not well to let it blind 
our eyes to the value of voluntary effort, nor should the 
study of the secret nervous currents by which our brain 
is nourished and consumed prevent us from seeing the 
point of the machine at which the spark is going to flash. 

It is said that we find only what we are looking for. This 
is no less true of the artist in composing an original work 
than of the scientist in making experiments. 

I willingly grant that every sort of introspection is 
dangerous. Nevertheless let us be sincere. The direct 
bearing of physiology on the delicate problems of psychol- 
ogy is much too slight to render so soon useless the obser- 
vation most prudent in itself and every recourse to simple 
argument. 

Will the psychology of the unconscious therefore be 
more easy and more advanced than that of the conscious? 
On the other hand we have no better evidence of the col- 
lective entity than of the individual unity. 

* * x 

Indeed I can not separate these two questions of the 
unconscious and the individual, and I find them again in 
a hardly different form in our “philosophies of history.” 

The opposite sides taken by the theorists may be re- 
duced in my opinion to a question of perspective. Viewed 
in large outlines history appears to be subject to chance 
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or fate. Considered in details it shows the design and 
intelligent will of man. The consideration of the masses 
may lead equally either to eliminate the element of chance 
or to exaggerate the part played by accident. It is a dif- 
ferent matter when we examine at close range a definite 
succession of historical events. But revolutions depend 
on the conjunction of several series of facts whose progress 
exceeds the short term of one human life, and the intelli- 
gence of men may prove powerlesss to govern them with 
security at the time, though this does not prevent its ope- 
ration to a notable degree. 

As in the case of the individual each nation finds itself 
involved in a long succession of events, and it has direct 
control over only one part of the events which make up 
the series. Here its power is real, but the efficacy of this 
power is in proportion to the range of its foresight and its 
actions. From this I would infer in passing that the best 
kind of government is that which with a wide comprehen- 
sion of social changes assures as far as possible to a people 
the continuity of its political action. 

But we will leave these considerations which are aside 
from our subject and will point out an error in sociological 
theory which seems to me to have attracted one of our 
most distinguished writers on art, Charles Lalo, of whom 
I have had previous occasion to speak to our readers.” 

According to Durkheim® the two essential character- 
istics of the social fact are that it exists outside of indi- 
viduals and that it is obligatory. “A social fact,” he writes, 
“may be recognized by the power of external compulsion 
which it exerts or is capable of exerting on individuals.” 
I shall not discuss this theory. However solid it may be, 
and if it met with no objections, its application in my opin- 
ion would not be extended without reservation to all social 


5 The Monist, October, 1910. 
* Régles de la méthode sociologique (Paris, Alcan). 
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phenomena and especially to esthetic phenomena of which 
I wish solely to speak at present. 

Referring to this definition of the social fact as “‘con- 
straint,” Lalo’ in his turn was led to define the value of 
art as dependent upon the approval of our peers, to reduce 
esthetic pleasure to “a very special delight born of satis- 
faction in technical requirements as determined and organ- 
ized by society,” and therefore to subordinate in this way 
the original activity of the artist to the taste of the com- 
munity—by which the evolution of art, it seems to me, 
would not be easily explained. 

In the system of Lalo, it is true, this evolution is to be 
brought about by way of an “internal dialectic,” that is to 
say, a necessary development of technique by virtue of the 
principles on which it is based and under the influence of 
material inventions capable of rejuvenating it. Still it is 
doubtful whether this dialectic would have for its indis- 
pensable agents individuals, the innovators of genius; and 
it seems to me that changes in art whether in music or the 
plastic arts depend in the first place on the creations of the 
masters, the models offered by them which finally become 
the rule of a school. 

The work of art which I have created possesses a value 
to me before it is recognized by the public. This may be, 
if you please, the value of the gold coin or silver before 
the state has stamped upon it the imprint which makes it 
a piece of money. 

There is always a conflict and at the same time an ex- 
change between the individual and society; the collective 
action of the community resolves itself into particular ac- 
tions. Almost the same thing occurs here of which we 
have spoken with regard to language. Just as the indi- 
vidual does not have the power to change the meaning of 


_ "I have studied his theory at length in an article in the Revue philoso- 
phique, October, 1909, under the title of “Esthetics and Sociology.” 
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words because then he would no longer be comprehended, 
—which has not prevented strange innovations of the so- 
called symbolist poets—so the activity of the musician or 
painter is subject to certain conditions which serve as limi- 
tations for him. But still the boundary remains wide 
enough for his fancy as the many salons of our large cities 
testify. 

What we call the taste of the community is constantly 
changing. Society is not a homogeneous mass; it usually 
consists of many groups more or less restricted and defined 
so that there is a tendency towards what the life of art 
collects by individual efforts which finally radiate in all 
directions whence this double movement of depression and 
elevation, if I may call it so, of the esthetic wave which 
causes now the individual aspect and now the general or 
popular aspect of artistic production to appear. 

The interesting observation has been made that lan- 
guages belonging to large populations become changed less 
quickly than dialects. It is the nature of the latter to sub- 
divide more and more as in mountainous countries, because 
the proportion of individual strength compared to the 
strength of the community is greater in small districts. 
For the same reason schools of art have likewise been more 
diverse in countries divided up as Italy was. The social 
scale effectively reduces the originality of the individual 
externally by means of the conditions that it imposes upon 
him, at the same time reducing it internally as well by 
organizing its unconscious activity against him, so to speak. 
It is in this way that the sociological doctrine of constraint 
follows or confirms the psychological doctrine of the un- 
conscious, and that the excesses of the one at the same time 
call forth the excesses of the other. 

: >: * 

At first glance we would seem to have here a contradic- 

tion between these theories and the individualistic tenden- 
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cies so criticized to-day. Nevertheless the theories like 
these tendencies are closely connected with one another. 
Men are inclined to humiliate reason in favor of instinct, 
to subordinate clear intelligence to some sort of obscure 
intelligence, and at the same time it is this obscure intelli- 
gence, this mysterious will of the instinct which would 
justify the revolts of the individual against the objection- 
able yoke of social laws. 

Since our instincts know much more than our reason 
it only remains to follow them and the impulse of our appe- 
tites will lead us more surely than reason ever could. 

What for instance do we find at the bottom of the 
modern “feminist”? movement if not the rebellion of desires 
against the requirements of domestic duties? Our theaters 
are exhibiting a new ethics of love; may it not be a return 
to the immodesty of former times? 

Certainly there is no lack of direct causes to account 
for this impulse of individualism with its extreme conse- 
quences, the dissolution of morals, the ruin of the family, 
the relaxation of all social bonds. We might refer to the 
rapid changes in economical and material conditions of 
modern life, but it is curious to note the sort of parallel 
progress which makes our most popular philosophies act 
in the same way as these external conditions simply by vir- 
tue of their principles from which they themselves do not 
directly draw the application. 

Under whatever name we classify these philosophies 
they clearly proclaim themselves anti-intellectualists and, 
if I may be allowed the word, instinctivists. The uncon- 
scious and instinct are closely connected, because of the 
character common to both of restraining the power or rea- 
son and consequently of restricting the ground of practical 
liberty. Thus the way opens to a new fatalism, a fatalism 
“from within” which popular logic is no less able accurately 
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to deduce from the given premises than is the critical 
scholar. 

Moreover, these comparisons are in no wise directed to 
condemning wholesale the philosophies under discussion. 
I do not in the least underrate the value of the ingenious 
and delicate analyses which they furnish us under the pen 
of a William James or a Bergson, nor do I censure the mys- 
ticism to which they are accused of tending. Human 
thought protects all its rights, even the right of renouncing 
itself and the truth is not so easily grasped that we shall 
ever be able to feel assured against uncertainty or against 
error. 

Various criticisms have pointed out two especially se- 
rious dangers in pragmatism, namely, moral materialism 
and the tendency to anarchy. The lamented William James 
was hardly able to defend himself from the first accusation ; 
it is enough to restore to our nature the noble altruistic or 
ideal tendencies which are no less essential to it than the 
selfish ones. It would be still more difficult for the prag- 
matists to defend themselves from the second charge which 
is that of submitting truth to the fluctuations of ‘“‘personal”’ 
experience. The experience of the individual would not 
acquire the right to raise itself against the social experience 
were it not for the superior value attributed to instinct, to 
sentiment; and it would not be able to become associated 
with it again except by ceasing to depend on pure instinct 
in order to become conscious effort in the direction of the 
convergence of minds.* The ambiguity of this situation 
therefore would still result from the current abuse of the 
notion of the unconscious, of the excessive value attributed 
to unconsciousness and vague instincts over self-conscious 
reason. 

*See in the Revue philosophique, January 1911, the article “L’idée de 
vérité” by André Laland, who knows all that can be known of modern prag- 


matism and has made a careful study of it. Likewise the articles of the editor 
in The Monist, collected under the title Truth on Trial, (Chicago, 1911). 
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I do not deny in the least, I repeat, the importance of 
the psychical phenomena comprised in the terms uncon- 
scious, subconscious or subliminal. Being inseparable from 
our physiological constitution they maintain an essential 
part in our life and assure us a considerable economy of 
effort in the interest of activity. But I hardly see mo- 
tives strong enough to require us to exaggerate this role 
to the point of destroying to any extent that of intelligence 
itself. 

Fatality in the creations of language, fatalism or pure 
accident in history, chance echo in the inspirations of the 
human race, omnipotence of instinct and individual senti- 
ments in social life—all these are so many allied forms of 
one point of view which certainly is not new in the history 
of philosophical thought but to which modern psychology, 
trained as it is in the school of pathology, has come to lend 
a peculiar force. 

Is it then so necessary constantly to contrast intelli- 
gence with sentiment? Why must we cross so deep a preci- 
pice between our instinctive and our intellectual being? 
Might there not be a continuity between the two and would 
it rather not be as wrong to say that instinct enters into 
reason as that reason enters into instinct? 

Let us keep ourselves from extremes. To look upon 
these things in the noblest way let us establish even in our 
thought that sort of rhythm or of balance which marks 
action of every kind. The old ideas do not die. They are 
reanimated when they seem extinct, and perhaps the day 
is near when the intellect will be exalted anew with the 
same zeal with which it has been depreciated. 


LuCIEN ARREAT. 
Paris, FRANCE. 






























THE IDEAL AND LIFE. 
BY FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 


MOOTH, and ever clear, and crystal-bright, 
Flows existence zephyr-light, 

In Olympus where the blest recline. 

Moons revolve and ages pass away, 

But unchanged, ‘mid ever-rife decay, 

Bloom the roses of their youth divine. 

Man has but a sad choice left him now, 

Sensual joy and soul-repose between ; 

But upon the great Celestial’s brow 

Wedded is their splendor seen. 


Wouldst thou here be like a deity, 

In the realm of death be free; 

Never seek to pluck its garden’s fruit! 
On its beauty thou may’st feed thine eye; 
Soon the impulse of desire will fly 

And enjoyment’s transient bliss pollute. 
E’en the Styx that nine times flows around 
Ceres’ child’s return could not delay; 

But she grasped the apple—and was bound 
Evermore by Orcus’ sway. 


Fate’s dark power our bodies claims alone 
Nor ought else can ever own. 

Form is never bound by time’s design. 

She the gods’ companion, blest and bright 
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Liveth in eternal realms of light 

*Mongst the deities, herself divine. 
Wouldst thou on her pinions soar on high, 
Throw away the earthly and its woe! 

To the ideal realm for refuge fly 

From this narrow life below. 


Ever young, crowned with Perfection’s ray 
Free from any taint of clay, 

Man’s eternal archetype lives here. 

So life’s silent phantoms brightly gleam 
While they wander near the Stygian stream. 
And in heaven e’en she did thus appear, 
The Immortal one, ere she descended 
Down to the Sarcophagus so drear. 

While in life the conflict’s never ended, 
Victory for aye is here. 


Not to free us from the stress of lite, 

sut to strengthen for new strife, 

Are here offered wreaths of victory. 

Though we fain would rest, yet stern and strong, 
Ruthlessly life carries us along 

On the whirlpool of time’s restless sea. 

But when courage flags and when our soul 
Feels the limits of its senses dull, 

From the hill tops of the Beautiful 

We behold the longed-for goal. 


Life demands to govern and defend; 
Wrestlers bravely must contend 

On the path of fortune or renown. 
Boldness clashes daringly with force, 
And the rolling chariots thunder down 
To the goal in dust-beclouded course. 
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Valor only gains the prizes great 

In the races of the hippodrome. 

T’is the strong alone who conquer Fate 
While the weak are overcome. 


Yet life’s stream while rocks its course enclose 
Wildly foams ’gainst crags; it flows 

Gentle and meanders sinuous, 

Where its way through beauty’s realm it wendeth. 
In its silver mirror its wave blendeth 

Both Aurora and blithe Hesperus. 

Warring passions here have respite found. 
Reconciled by art they now appear 

Gracefully in mutual union bound 

And no enemy is near. 


If with ardor genius createth, 

Soul with lifeless marble mateth, 

To dead stuff through beauteous form gives worth; 
Then let energy strain every nerve 

*Till the brutal elements will serve — 

And the artist’s noble thought bring forth. 

Only he who seeks with toilsome glow 

Hears the murmuring spring of hidden truth; 
Only to the valiant chisel’s blow 

Yields the marble block uncouth. 


When we enter into beauty’s spheres 

Dead inertia disappears; 

Of the dust it is and dust it sways 

But the statue as from nothing sprung 

From dead mass seems without labor wrung. 
There it stands before the ravished gaze, 
Quelled are struggles and all doubts allayed 
At the mastery thus nobly won; 
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And whatever might have still betrayed 
Human frailty, now ’tis gone. 


When in helpless nakedness man faces 
Law’s keen search, his pride abases; 
Guilt e’en to the Holiest draws nigh. 
Stoutest virtue quails before truth’s ray; 
The ideal unattained and high 

Leaves behind deeds of our noblest day. 
Mortals all their final goal will miss 

For no ferry neither bridge will bear 
Over this deep sundering abyss, 

And no anchor catches there. 


But by fleeing from the sense-confined 

To the freedom of the mind 

The dread specter of our fear hath flown. 
Then the deep abyss at once will fill; 
When we God receive into our will, 

He descendeth from his lordly throne. 
Servile minds alone who scorn law’s sway 
Need the castigation of its rod, 

And with man’s resistance dies away 

E’en the sovereignty of God. 


If by misery your soul is grasped 

Like Laocoon enclasped 

In the dreadful coil of vicious snakes, 
Then ’tis right to show your indignation; 
To the welkin ring man’s lamentation 
Till a tender heart for pity breaks. 

Let the voice of nature’s awe prevail, 
Hush loud joy and let her face grow pale; 
The immortal soul subdued will be 

Thus by holy sympathy. 
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3ut in yonder regions of pure form 

Realms serene, e’er free from storm, 

Misery and sorrow cease to rave. 

There our sufferings no more pierce the soul, 
Tears of anguish there no longer roll, 
Nought remains but mind’s resistance brave. 
Painted on the canvas of the cloud, 
Beauteous as the rainbow’s colored hue, 

E’en on melancholy’s mournful shroud 

Rest reigns in empyreal blue. 


Heracles in deep humiliation, 

Faithful to his destination, 

Served the coward in life’s footsore path. 
Labors huge wrought he, Zeus’ noble scion: 
He the hydra slew and hugged the lion, 
And to free his friends faced Pluto’s wrath; 
Crossed the Styx in Charon’s doleful bark; 
Willingly he suffered Hera’s hate, 

3ore her burdens, grievous care and cark 
And in all he showed him great, 


*Til his course was run, ’til he in fire 
Stripped the earthly on the pyre, 

‘Til a god he breathed empyreal airs. 

Blithe he now in new-got power of flight 
Upward soars from joyful height to height, 
And as an ill dream sink earth’s dull cares. 
Glory of Olympus him enfoldeth, 

*Mongst the gods transfigured standeth he, 
From the nectar cup which Hebe holdeth 
Drinks he immortality.’ 


TRANSLATOR’S COMMENTS. 


Whether or not philosophical poetry exists is a problem which 
has often been ventilated and is mostly answered in the negative, but 
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we beg to differ from this view although we grant that philosophical 
poetry will necessarily be caviar to the general. Philosophers or 
philosophically minded thinkers only will take to it, and so its public 
will necessarily be limited. 

Poetry differs from other literature, especially from scientific 
exposition, in that it expresses the writer's sentiments, and so any- 
thing that affects our emotional nature may became an object of 
poetry. The poet speaks from his heart and appeals to the hearts 
of his audience. He does not argue, he stirs the soul. If then philo- 
sophical thoughts are capable of arousing and elevating our souls 
and of inspiring us with the glow of enthusiasm, they may fitly find 
poetical expression. 

Goethe’s Faust in its main tendency as well as in many of its 
details, and to some extent Shakespeare’s Hamlet, are philosophical ; 
so also are quite a number of poems of Goethe, of Schiller, of Herder 
and of Lessing, but among them Schiller’s hymn, “The Ideal and 
Life” takes a high rank, and we offer here to our readers a new 


translation. 
* * * 


No better recommendation for this anthem of Schiller’s philos- 
ophy can be given than the fact that the poet’s friend Humboldt, 
a philologist of no mean standing, admired it and read it in the 
secrecy of his study as a devotee would read a psalm or say his 
prayers. 

So far as we know there exist three translations of this most 
difficult poem, one by Bulwer Lytton, another by Edgar A. Bowring 
and a third one by William Norman Guthrie. Those of Bulwer 
Lytton and Mr. Guthrie change the meter from the trochaic into 
an iambic rhythm, although the more ponderous cadence was most 
probably chosen on purpose by Schiller in preference to the easier 
and forward-running measure. 


ok * *K 


A few remarks are needed in explanation of Schiller’s philos- 
ophy here presented in poetic form. 

Schiller distinguishes between material concrete actuality and 
the realm of pure form. The former is the world of sense, or pain 
and struggle, of sin and disease, and of death, the latter has its 
existence in thought and serves us in life as the source of our ideals. 

The realm of pure form knows nothing of the ills of life and it 
finds its revelation in art, “on the hill tops of the beautiful.” 
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Schiller’s sympathy with ancient Greece makes him utilize the 
figures of the Greek gods as the eternal types of pure forms, and he 
introduces the myth of Proserpine (or Persephone), the daughter 
of Ceres, to illustrate how pure form is incarnated into bodily exist- 
ence and how the joy of sense, the eating of the apple,’ renders the 
goddess subject to the sway of Orcus, the god of death.” 

Among the pure forms are mentioned first (in Stanza 1) the 
celestials, the Olympian gods, then pure form herself,? further the 
archetype of manhood‘ in its ideal perfection, and lastly the souls 
of the departed, who have stripped off their mortal coil and wander 
as transfigured phantoms on the Stygian stream.® 

Life is a struggle and must be such; the ideal remains un- 
attained, and even the holiest is not free from guilt. But in art, in 
the realm of the ideal, we enjoy the rapture of a beatific vision; we 
find comfort in the beautiful and all misery disappears. 

In conclusion Schiller describes Hercules, the ideal man of an- 
cient Greece, characterizing him in words that remind one of Christ, 
the Logos made flesh, and this very consummation of Schiller’s 
philosophy proves that his line of thought is nearer to Christianity 
than the pagan imagery of the poem seems to warrant. P. C. 


*In the Greek myth it is a pomegranate, but Schiller prefers the more 
modern and popular view that it was an apple. 


* Stanza 2, lines 7-10 and Stanza 4, 6-8. 


_ , Stanza 3, lines 2, 3, and 4-6, “Form, the god’s companion. .. .herself 
divine.” 


* Stanza 4, lines 1-3. 
* Stanza 4, lines 4-10. 
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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THE FINITENESS OF THE WORLD. 


No problem has perhaps been more fascinating than the ques- 
tion as to the nature of infinity. Infinity is commonly considered as 
the mystery of mysteries, and such phrases as “the finite can not 
comprehend the infinite” have become commonplace arguments of 
agnosticism. 

However, it seems to me that the nature of infinity is frequently 
misunderstood, and we ought to bear in mind that infinity is not 
and can never be an object of our sense experience. It is a demand 
or postulate of thought. If in mathematics, for instance, we con- 
struct a mathematical space as a scope of our operations we omit 
all particular and concrete existences and retain only the abstract 
idea of motion. So long as this motion can be continued we think 
of its field as being without limit, and this possibility is called in- 
finitude. Accordingly infinitude is not a thing but a potential function. 
Infinitude is never actualized, it is thought of as being actualizable 
and from these considerations we conclude that mathematical space 
is infinite. If we have progressed into the unlimited field of our 
operations we can resume our motion and can continue our progress 
without ever coming to an end. 

Infinitude is primary in our thought operations. Before we 
start to move from a given point the scope of our motion stretches 
before us endlessly in all possible directions, a condition which we 
call “infinite space.’ The finite is secondary. It is the product of 
starting from one definite place and halting at another place. Sects 
or limited lines, figures possessing boundaries, are definite products 
of mathematical constructions, and they are comparable to the con- 
crete existences of the actual world. 

There is one point to be heeded: it is this that every concrete 
existence carries in itself this potential factor which we call infini- 
tude. We have seen that when the mathematician begins to build 
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up his geometrical figures, he presupposes the idea of pure form, 
of the relational, of a scope of motion, which, as has been demon- 
strated elsewhere,* has been obtained by abstraction; but we must 
understand that the same is true of any objective existence, of par- 
ticular and concrete things, and also of the world as a whole. The 
prevalence of motion presupposes a scope of motion, and unless 
there is some particular cause to set a limit to motion, the scope 
of motion is infinite. The same is true not only as to distance, but 
also to complications, combinations with other particular things 
and the innumerable modes of motion, which means that part and 
parcel of reality is its potentiality to pass through an unlimited 
chain of changes. We learn from this that potentiality is not a 
concrete bodily thing, but must after all be regarded as an efficient 
factor in the concrete world. ; 

All the possible operations of a finite and definitely limited thing, 
its combinations with other concrete existences, its possible modes 
of motion, are infinite. In other words, though the maybe is not 
a material entity, it is a true factor in the material world, and in the 
same way space, though not a concrete thing, is an indispensable 
condition of actuality. In this sense man too, though a finite being, 
is a child of the infinite, and before every one of us stretches this 
grand mysterious realm of infinitude. 

In spite of the awe which the unfathomable abyss of infinity 
has for us, I repeat that the idea itself contains nothing unclear, 
nothing contradictory, nothing mystical or mystifying, and in the 
realm of thought the idea of infinitude is simpler than the idea of 
any finite existence. We must only bear in mind that infinitude is 
never a thing but a potential, never a concrete and particular object 
but a function in operation which is thought without end. 

In applying these considerations to the problem of the infinitude 
of the world we can only say that however unmeasurable the cosmos 
may be its concrete existence can not be infinite. The globe on 
which we live is a definite amount of matter with definite bound- 
aries which, however, we may draw as we see fit, including or 
excluding the atmosphere, including or excluding the moon, ac- 
cording to the principle which for a special purpose we lay down 
as a standard of measurement. The same is true of the solar 
system and of the system of the Milky Way as well as of the 
probable existence of a higher system of many Milky Ways which 
by gravity or otherwise may be interrelated. One thing is sure 

* See the author’s The Foundations of Mathematics, pp. 61 ff. 
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that the entire cosmos of all concrete existences with its Milky Way 
or other systems of a still higher order, must be finite, for otherwise 
they could not be concrete. The concreteness indicates particularity 
possessed of definite limits, and thus we must come a priori to the 
conclusion that reality is necessarily finite. But this reality, as well 
as every atom, contains the potential function of infinitude. There 
is no boundary to its scope of motion ; there is no limit to its possible 
formation and reformation ; the infinite is always the background of 
the finite. The maybe is always the frame which surrounds the ts. 

The law of the conservation of matter and energy is no longer 
tenable if we understand by matter the chemical “elements” or the 
“mass” of the physicist. We know that chemical elements originate. 
The astronomer can watch their genesis in the several nebulas 
which we might fittingly call the gigantic retorts of creation. Simi- 
larly we may say that actual motion or kinetic energy originates 
from a state of stress or potential motion by some process which 
starts a world motion. As electricity is produced in a dynamo by 
shearing, as it were, positive and negative electricity, so the world- 
ether may have been in a state of rest until by some event a process 
was started which from this latent state produced the actual com- 
motion needed for the procreation of the stellar universe. 

The law of the conservation of matter and energy accordingly 
holds good only if we interpret its meaning in a broad sense, and 
the question of the infinity of existence would then be whether or 
not the amount of world-ether is limited, and the answer seems to 
be that it is a definite and concrete existence which is unmeasurable 
and inexhaustible but may be, or rather must be, of a definite 
amount. Should we assume that the existence of the ether is not 
definite, not concrete nor particular, we would have to attribute to 
it the mysterious qualities of the mathematical zero and only in this 
case should we be driven back to the old notion of the origin of the 
world from nothing. 

Such are our notions of the infinitude or finiteness of the world 
from the standpoint of philosophy, and what Professor Arrhenius* 
says on this subject from the standpoint of the naturalist would bear 
out our considerations which are raised upon a purely a priori con- 
sideration of the nature of both infinity and finiteness. The problems 
which the idea of finiteness involves do not seem to me ripe for 
solution. They consist mainly in the consideration that if the world 
space is infinite while the world is finite, it stands to reason that 


* See his article “The Infinity of the Universe” in the present number. 
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we ought to lose both its matter and energy by scattering it into the 
infinite empty space, which, we must assume, surrounds this finite 
world. But assuming that concrete existence is always finite and 
that ether itself is concrete, which means that every particle of ether 
is always at a definite time in a definite space, we need not jump 
at the conclusion that actual existence scatters. We know that 
energy radiates into ether, but if we assume that the amount of 
ether itself is finite there is no reason to declare that the ether will 
scatter into the empty space in which it swims. It may be that the 
empty space possesses qualities which are radically different from 
the space filled by ether or by gross matter. It may act as a limit 
from which particles of ether are repelled and into which the radiant 
energy of light can not penetrate. Until we possess instruments 
by which we can empty space of ether itself and study the char- 
acter of an absolutely empty space we can only conjecture what 
reaction matter and energy may suffer at the end of finite existence. 
The time when physicists will be able to experiment with absolutely 
empty space is not near at hand, and it seems best not to speculate 
on the subject where any proposition must be a mere guess. 
EpITor. 


THE DIVINE FIVE-FOLD TRUTH. 

It is the holy stillness of night. The world with its busy cares 
is asleep. And that is the witching hour of divine philosophy. 
In the silence, a Spirit comes to me and bids me write. Is it in- 
spiration? Or is it the fever of the night’s vigil? I do not know. 
But, somehow, my soul seems calm and I seem to see in a sort 
of mystic way the meaning of things which were dark before. At 
least I will obey the muse to-night and trust in the leading of the 
Spirit, for this seems like no human insight. Go on, sweet Muse. 
The night is young. I would feign revel in glorious discourse. At 
other times I have spoken through the long processes of logic. 
To-night, I would feign speak as an oracle. 


THE DIVINE TRUTH OF “BEING.” 
First of all, there comes to me the old and divine truth of 
“being” —not static, inert “being,” but centers of energy, conscious 


* A more technical statement of the five-fold truth can be found i in various 
studies already published. These include “Time and Reality,” Psych. Rev. 
Monograph Series, No. 26 ; “Space and Reality,” Journ. Phil., Psych. and Sct. 
Meth., Ill, pp. 533, 589; “Consciousness and Reality,” ibid., V, D pp. 160, 225 ; 
“Fnergy and Reality,” ibid., V, pp. 365, 393; and “The Ought and Reality,” 
Int. Jour. Ethics, XVII, p. 454. 
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and unconscious, interlocking and interacting in space. These cen- 
ters, through their dynamic, mysterious threads hang together as 
a whole. You can pass on the light beams from one to the other, 
even to the last. And they swing together in their rhythmic way in 
cosmic space. And part, at least, have life and mind and can catch 
the meaning of their relationship. 

Spinoza, the God-intoxicated, had a vision of the universe as 
two winding corridors; each variegated fresco of one is imitated in 
the other, for the order of thought and things is the same. Each 
voice in one has its echo in the other, for the mind is the idea of the 
body. Proceed as you may through the infinite windings of one, no 
window opens into the other. But if eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, and if it hath not entered into the thought of man that there 
is another half-world, is it more than the shadow of man’s mind? 
And if any one doubts the existence of the other corridor, who 
shall prove it? Spinoza, in the passion of his fancy, supposed that 
if things exist and if we become conscious of things, then things 
must be repeated. But things are just such as we must meet them 
and appreciate them in the wide, common corridor of experience. 
No blind wall separates experience from the world of its interest 
and love; thoughts and things are part of one divine context. It 
is through thoughts that we can use things, and things become sig- 
nificant by entering into the context of thought. Thought and things 
are not two halls, but relationships within one dynamic living world. 
There is only one window to the significance of the world of things 
and that is thought, though things may hang in their own context, 
without being thought. Of what sort “being” is, of how many kinds 
it consists, whether psychological, electrical or some other kind of 
energy, and what constancies or equivalences it has, lo! this must 
be written in the books of science. 

But “being,” as falsely supposed by many an inspired genius, 
is not the only door to reality. It has been the habit of humanity 
thus far to emphasize some aspects and read out other aspects of 
reality, according to its temperamental, intellectual or practical bias. 
In this it has usually been right in the importance of the aspects it 
has read in, and wrong in the aspects it has read out. Thus the 
Eleatics of all time are quite right, that there must be “being”— 
stuff, constancies, thickness, grist. But because there must be thick- 
ness, must there be absolute thickness, absolute constancy? Could 
not science and practical life get on with relative constancy? So far 
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as our experience goes, we do so get on; and in a manner find our 
way. 
THE DIVINE TRUTH OF TIME. 


Instead of writing a poem to the solid, as Parmenides does, 
why not write a poem, as Heraclitus does, to divine flux, with all its 
sadness and novelty? Our hopes and aspirations, as well as our 
doubts and fears, are built upon the consciousness that the universe 
is not absolutely made, but in the making; that the future may di- 
vorce the present, however firmly thought and its object are wedded 
now—sometimes by altering our attitudes, when the facts we intend 
seem constant ; sometimes by altering the facts in conformity with 
our more constant ideals. But our attitudes are facts, too, part of 
the dance of attention in the ever shifting focus of object and inter- 
est in the drama of experience. However viewed, it is true that 
reality is vibrant, that it is ever in solution, that it glows. And no 
static view can ever piece together this motion and life of real: 
process. We can hold only part of reality in the net of our concepts, 
the rest trickles through. And while the constant residue is more 
important for science, what trickles through may be the more char- 
acteristic of life. True, you can not prove from the fact of change, 
any particular change or rate of change, nor deny any particular 
constancy. But you can prove that if there is change, there must al- 
ways be change. For, in the infinite zons, if time or change were 
finite, it must have run its course untold ages ago. Change must be 
taken as real and underived, prior to all our ideal measurements, 
if it exists at all. This change value, I call time. Let the pzon be 
chanted to eternal time—double visaged time, with hoar frost on the 
brow, looking backward, and the fire of youth in the face, looking 
forward, fading Autumn and budding Spring in one. 

If we center our interest on the flowing, the novel, the irrever- 
sible and the surprising, we can easily fall into the mood that only 
the flow is real; that the flux is absolute and that there is no such 
thing as constancy, or truth even in part; that the transforming of 
the stuff of meanings and of matters is the real and that uniformi- 
ties are but illusions. With Omar Khayyam we may come to say: 


“One thing at least is certain—This life flies: 
One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 
The flower that once has blown forever dies.” 


Yes, all that is born in the pangs of earthly beauty shall fade and 
die. This would be infinitely sad, if spring and youth were not re- 
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born with new beauty with the turn of the year. But while “the bird 
is on the wing,” why deny such seeming perching, such constancy as 
there is, such prediction as experience proves? 


THE DIVINE TRUTH OF SPACE. 


And why should not some one write a poem to the void—the 
glorious expanse of space? For what a congested world this would 
be if it were condensed into a mathematical point—no looking 
at each other, no embraces, no starry heavens, no gravitational equi- 
poises of swinging masses, no differentiation of individual centers, 
no canvas for the cosmic artist to spread his sunsets on, no marshal- 
ing of the ranks of tonal harmonies, as a result of this absolute con- 
densation, all for want of room. If you have space, you can put as 
many holes into it as may be necessary, shooting it through with 
energetic centers, conscious and non-conscious. You can stretch 
your gravitational threads, you can pour in your luminiferous ether 
and spread out your electro-magnetic field; you can fill it as full as 
imagination and convenience may dictate. I would not make space 
everything, carving a universe out of it by means of geometrical 
figures as some have done. But you must presuppose your space, 
which you so thanklessly ignore, to have your side-by-sideness of 
centers, your free mobility, your perfect conductivity. No hin- 
drances there to the wheels of Charles’s Wain, no opaqueness to the 
mercurial messengers of light,—only sublime distances making feeble 
man’s artificial measures, where constellations dart through space to 
the Pleiades. Viewed from the side of space, your bodies and ener- 
gies become interferences—departures from the pure limit with which 
we start. To divine, neglected space, bespangled with many a star 
for diadem and begirdled with lightning, let my song go forth. 


THE DIVINE TRUTH OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


And what shall I say of consciousness, illuminating nature, the 
manifold world of process and its flow? To be sure, it would not 
appear except for the complexity of the world of process—its organs 
and contexts of relations. But they in turn would have no signifi- 
cance or value apart from the divine light of consciousness. It was 
a noble insight, that of the Sankyah philosophy in far off days and 
climes. It is only as nature (Prakriti) develops senses and intellect 
on the one hand, to match the motley variety of the world on the 
other, that consciousness can illume the world. It is Nature that 
furnishes the subject and the content too. Consciousness is a neutral 
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light. It only adds the awareness. It cannot be responsible for 
plurality of egos, any more than for unity, as the Sankyah supposed. 
Nor does nature vanish with consciousness, but becomes significant 
nature, aware of its pulse beats and its destiny. In itself, conscious- 
ness has no variety, no color, no direction. But with it comes to light 
the color and variety and meaning of this whole checkered, flowing 
world. No wonder the Sankyah philosophers, with their longing for 
mystical peace, for the negation of strife and variety, centered their 
gaze on neutral consciousness and allowed nature to vanish with the 
abstraction of attention. 

How long before the mysterious awakening ; what vicissitudes 
of change; what migration of spirit through cosmic spaces; what 
dizzy ages of evolution of organs and of mind before my spirit saw 
the light, who can tell? But when consciousness does illumine the 
patient face of nature, what beauty of significance is there—ex- 
pressed in part; in part, vaguely felt and only half understood. What 
opportunity is there for sharing in the directive creation of the 
divine destiny, which nursed us to this end? Elsewhere, no doubt, 
the light has shone before; soon the light here shall flicker and go 
out again, as the soul goes forth to its new mysterious birth. All 
this—the before and after—is hidden in the night of our ignorance, 
but how glorious to be awake just now, to catch to-night this glimpse 
of the eternal procession of the ages. Whatever may be the destiny 
of mind in the cosmic whirl of change, thank God for this. 

When I take my journey in the sea of energies, midst ethers 
and star dust, perchance through skies and clouds to stars unknown, 
perhaps to linger here midst dance of circumstance, who can tell 
when and how I shall appear? But I believe that the light of con- 
sciousness shall shine for me again; that I shall see anew the glory 
of God’s world; that I shall feel the sympathetic touch in the march 
of the zons as I never have before. If so, what does it matter how 
long I sleep, waiting for the call of God’s energies to the beauteous 
vision. To consciousness, lighting the world, in one flash bringing 
the divine and human face to face, let my hymn be sung. 


THE DIVINE TRUTH OF FORM. 


And, then, what hymn can I sing worthy of the glorious divin- 
ity of form? For who would want a chaos of moving pictures like 
the nightmare of a dream? Even the consciousness of such a crazy 
quilt of a dream would be less to be desired than the annihilation of 
Nirvana. But we have the conviction that some facts are worth 
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more. In the shifting and relative shapes of the flux, the soul comes 
to the insight, now and then, of eternal beauty. Restless sound is 
woven into harmony, the chaos of color into divine form and expres- 
sion. The world of things, to some extent, can be recreated into the 
world of ideals. Who can wonder that Plato found the idea of 
form, of significant unity, diviner than all the flux in space and would 
allow to worth alone the prize of being? 

Let the materialist claim that beauty is a physiological relation ; 
that it depends on a certain structure and its motor reactions. He 
does not contradict the diviner insight that form—significant rela- 
tionship—is an original and underived aspect of reality. True, re- 
ality must prepare the spirit for its realization and appreciation by 
preparing the organism. Beauty and right, as the result of survival 
selection, must come to us first as intuitions, before we can under- 
stand or separate the form from the matter. But it may still be true 
that beauty suffuses the whole of things; that the flux has worth 
only as it is sifted through eternal form; that nature’s beauty and, 
still better, our conscious creation of beauty, is the imitation of a 
reality of which we have but a vague intuition. Nature produces 
lavishly, and some of its gifts also have form as read or appreciated 
by human nature. This is not mere chance. It is part of the selec- 
tive evolution of realitv, for human nature is part of nature. Beauty 
is but nature become conscious of its formal character through its 
more developed organs of human nature. Thus do nature and hu- 
man nature conspire to produce the sunset and the symphony. 

As the music of each passing moment dies into the recessional 
of the past, one thing remains amidst the changes and chances of 
clashing masses and souls—the direction of the process. That, at 
least, is absolute, eternal and divine. What is this direction? Is 
it more than that the universe in patches expresses ideals and so 
becomes immortalized? Is there a grand finale? If time is infinite, 
this should have come to pass infinite ages ago. Yet for a superior 
insight, the patch-work may be a scheme. That it is so remains for 
us an act of faith—a faith which, like every faith, must be justified by 
its consequences. 

The conclusion of my poem, which shall remain unwritten, shall 
be that I own the supplementing concreteness, the real thickness 
of life as all of these, interpenetrating in one common world. Real- 
ity reveals itself in five different ways. It has five windows. It 
reveals itself to our purposive endeavor as a world of restless ener- 
gies with their relative uniformities. It reveals itself further as 
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time, which in the flux of selves and things, gives the lie to the past 
and creates for the soul new mansions of meaning and value. We 
must also orient ourselves to space, the play-ground of energies 
where the heavens spread out like a curtain and clouds are moved 
back and forth as draperies. Under certain conditions of complexity 
and intensity, the whole is lighted up by consciousness; and lastly 
running through it all as the invisible warp of the many-colored woof 
there must be form—the direction which our finite minds strive to 
unravel. This is the Divine Five-Fold Truth—the five doors which 
we must enter if we would bask in the divine illuminating wisdom. 

The night is far spent. The intoxication of soul is wearing off. 
The cock crows, announcing that the matins is at hand. The goddess 
of drowsy slumber will soon lift her silver veil from off the naked 
earth, and depart. The bustling, jostling, wakeful, petty cares will 
return with the dawn. Thank you, Spirit, for divine philosophy. 
May it prove sane when viewed in the glaring light of day. At least 
the bliss was great, while it lasted. And now into Thy care I commit 
my mind, while I, too, join the unconscious world in the soft arms 
of sleep. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. Joun Exor Boopin. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


John Elof Boodin, professor of philosophy at the Kansas State 
University, an ardent pragmatist and personal friend of the late 
Professor William James, writes in the current number of The 
Monist a delightful essay on “The Divine Five-fold Truth” from 
the pragmatist point of view. He writes in the letter accompanying 
the manuscript, ““As you seemed to like my ‘Philosophic Tolerance’ 
I venture to send you another literary attempt.” And he is right. 
Our opposition to pragmatism is not a condemnation of its methods 
but only a protest that it is a consummation of philosophical devel- 
opment. Pragmatism like agnosticism is not a movement belonging 
properly in the realm of philosophy, but an outburst of literary 
enthusiasm sprinkled over with psychology and philosophy; the 
former not without appreciation of pathological phenomena, the 
latter in the line of subjectivism and easy-going pluralism. Our 
objection to pragmatism lies in its claim to be the only philosophy, 
involving a wholesale condemnation of all former philosophies, ab- 
solutism, dogmatism, monism, rationalism, and kindred isms, as 
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based on unwarranted conclusions. This attitude applies not only 
to philosophy but is extended to science itself. 

In contrast to pragmatism we claim that science, the search for 
and attainment of objective knowledge, is possible ; and this involves 
that philosophy also as the science of the sciences is not a phantom 
of the human mind. But while philosophy as a science is a possi- 
bility, and while pragmatism’s claim to be the only true philosophy 
must be rejected, we would not be opposed to the pragmatist in- 
dulging in his conceptions of life and the world. Professor James 
and his followers fight windmills when they insist that all fornier 
philosophies believed in absolute truth, in absolute relations, in ab- 
solute being, involving that there must be absolute thickness, ab- 
solute constancy, etc. 

It is true enough that truth grows; but the new truth builds 
upon the old truth, and if the old truth be really true, its nucleus will 
remain in the new truth. But for all that, the attitude of a man, 
his temperamental bias, is an important item in our conception of 
the world and one that should not be neglected. It is worth study- 
ing and it offers us an inexhaustible material for poetry. 

It would be wrong therefore to say that because philosophy as 
a science is possible, our philosophical literature should be limited 
to strictly scientific works. Not every man is a scientist. On the 
contrary, scientists constitute but a very small minority among 
rational beings, and therefore there ought to be non-scientific litera- 
ture. Because mathematics, chemistry, astronomy and other sciences 
are possible, shall we deny the right of existence to Homer, Shake- 
speare, Goethe and the many essayists? The poet too has a right 
to enter into the field of philosophy and to express his thoughts as 
to how the world-conception offered him by science stirs his soul. 

The Monist is not limited to the philosophy of science. Its 
columns are open to the philosophical conception of scientific results, 
to religious views as modified by scientific inquiry, and also to art 
and poetry in their philosophical aspects. me 


REPLY TO EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


To the Editor of The Monist: 


I have read with interest and appreciation the editorial com- 
ments on “The Five-fold Truth.” I congratulate The Monist on 
its breadth of scope. It is one of the few philosophical journals in 
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which Plato would have been permitted to express his various 
moods. And while the rest of us dare not aspire to the class of 
Plato, it is pleasant for us, too, to give rein now and then to poetic 
fancy. It is true that we must not confuse poetry and science, but 
it is also true that science has its own poetry, While pragmatism 
has not been insensible to the softer muses of literature, it has not, 
I think, been indifferent to the severer muses of science. It is a 
pleasure to be mentioned, in whatever way, with Wm. James— 
not the late, but the ever inspiring genius in American thought. 
Perhaps no one’s friendship has meant so much to me, and I believe 
that his guidance is in the right direction. Philosophy, however, 
is necessarily individualistic in its efforts, even if not in its results; 
and much as I am indebted to others, I do not want any one to be 
responsible for my small attempts, be they successful or unsuccess- 
ful. Truth must be judged coldly on its merits, irrespective of 
personal or party affiliations. It would indeed be presumptuous to 
ignore the past. One cannot defeat the genuine results of thought 
by giving them labels. We must take them for what they are, 
whether called pragmatistic or rationalistic or by some other name. 
The great systems of history overlap; and sometimes the over- 
lappings are the more significant parts. In the meantime, while 
history is identifying the significant voices in the Babel of many 
tongues, we must be tolerant, for only so can we judge sanely. 
I thank you for extending this philosophic tolerance to pragmatism. 
J. E. Booprn. 


GAMES OF CHANCE. 
A Timely Essay on Certain Possibilities of Gallant Living. 


The present is a time of blood-tests. Now I should not be a 
bit surprised, if, could the facts be known, all times would be found 
to have made blood-tests. Not that all have counted the red cor- 
puscles or the white corpuscles or have been learned about phago- 
cytes and spirochetes and trypanosomes and other agents of health 
or disease, but simply this. All must have had some disposition to 
trace local symptoms, especially local diseased conditions in the body 
personal or let me now add, at once making the suggestion of the blood- 
test a metaphor, in the body social, to such a general basis of life 
as the blood. Be this, however, as it may, our time with its com- 
manding presence, among all its other grounds for importance, is 
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a time of the blood-test. Closely and minutely, using the microscope 
or something analogous to it when we need to, we are nowadays 
constantly looking to the sources and bases of life for our diagnosis 
and our treatment of the various conditions, moral as well as phys- 
ical, which for good or for ill affect humanity. 

And the habit of taking chances, of playing at games of mere 
chance for some valuable return, can claim no exemption under the 
rule. Apparently only a local trouble manifested in the offensive prac- 
tices of “sports,” of professional betters and gamblers, it can not 
fail to appear in some form or forms, perhaps as cause, perhaps 
as effect, of the local ill, in the general life of society. What is 
society, in fact, but a natural training-school for the various profes- 
sions, for all of these, reputable and disreputable, and what are the 
followers of any profession but, if not formally, then informally, 
the accredited graduates of some department of that school, being 
produced by it and, as with all loyal graduates, ever after supporting 
and strengthening it through their influence and example? The 
“sports,” then, personnel as they are of one of society’s informally— 
nor am I altogether sure that I need to say informally—authorized 
professions, are in some sense, yes, in some very vital sense, only 
what all in society are, and they are actually doing what all are 
doing. This being true, it must pay to make the timely and very 
practical blood-test. It must pay, with such care and minuteness 
as the conditions require, to find out wherein the members of society 
at large are also playing at games of chance. 

What then are the facts? Always such a brutal questiou! In 
what ways, unconsciously or consciously, without deliberation or 
with it, are we and our fellows generally, like the betters and the 
gamblers, relying on chance for attainment of something worth 
while? How are we given to “get rich quick” schemes, whether 
the returns sought be money or any other good, such as social posi- 
tion, public office, reputation or even moral and spiritual excellence ? 
In short what games of chance can we find, when we look closely, in 
the life-blood of society? 

In response to this pressure for the facts, ordinarily hidden from 
view, no Latin or Greek names like spirochetes or trypanosomes or 
any others are required, although such names I suspect could be 
coined very easily if really desired. Without using learned names 
then among the games of chance to which, it is true for the most 
part unconsciously, the members of society are widely addicted, I 
would call attention to the following list, which is rather long and, 
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I am sure, will not be found lacking in commonplaceness: careless- 
ness, of the hunter, or the automobilist, or the trustee, or of any 
of that large class of the people who “ didn’t mean to do it” or who 
wouldn’t have meant to, if by chance they had done it; disorderli- 
ness, which in all situations as well as on ship-board involves large 
and serious risks ; idleness and indifference of him who dilly-dallies, of 
the large majority of the voters of the country, of any one who waives 
or just neglects responsibility; blindness of the sort that doesn’t 
look ; dependence on circumstances, on neighborhood or companion- 
ship, on birth and its assumed privileges; easy diversion from one’s 
chosen pursuit, such an insidious foe to any success and so, obviously, 
making success, if it come, only a happen; and, lastly, stale posses- 
sion, that is, possession without effort in the attainment and without 
use or at least without productive or vital use after the attainment, 
being such possession, for a notable example, as that which many if 
not most children have in what their parents have acquired. As to 
this last game of stale possession and particularly as to the selected 
example of it, is it not one of the hardest facts of this or any time 
that parentage so often defeats its best purposes by training its chil- 
dren to be only—and here is a strange instance of double meaning— 
children of fortune? 

But also quite consciously and deliberately do the members of 
society at large have their games of chance. Thus the habit of enter- 
ing upon specific tasks consciously unprepared is widespread. Stu- 
dents and teachers the country over are addicted to it but certainly 
have no monopoly of its hazards. Conscious incompetence, how- 
ever, is even more flagrant and is almost as common. From this 
springs quackery, which has its large following not merely in medi- 
cine but also in every other occupation or important relation. Public 
offices of all sorts are burdened with quackery and its amazing greed, 
and all the professions have to contend with it. A Christian clergy- 
man, for a timely if not novel illustration, ignorant of modern so- 
ciety and its problems and of the effects of modern scholarship on 
the history and the interpretation of the Bible or of the church, at 
least ought to be made to show cause why he should not be con- 
demned for a quack. Surely he is incompetent and probably con- 
sciously so, and being incompetent, he is, like any quack, only “play- 
ing” for his large stakes. Could irreverence go farther? And, be- 
sides lack of preparation and besides conscious incompetence, there 
are many other similar games of chance deliberately entered into 
and put in competition with reputable occupations. Last in this 
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second list, however, I mention “high finance.” This needs only 
mention and I need not say that it is not by any means confined to 
Wall Street and other places of the same sort. Just as there are 
“get rich quick” schemes for all things worth while, so are-there 
“high” methods for them all. Nor is the situation ever improved 
by the disposition to eliminate the element of chance through the 
use of loaded dice sometimes called “wires” or “pulls.” Indeed 
high finance might be defined as playing for very large stakes with 
loaded dice, the loading being proportional to the elevation. Thus 
is one offense easily compounded with another, but suffice it to say 
here, high finance and low gambling evidently are extremes that meet. 

The suggested blood-test has now been made. The facts are be- 
fore us. The habit of playing for possible but really and obviously 
unearned returns appears in the blood that courses through all parts 
of the social life. And with the habit, let me add, goes a peculiar 
and most inordinate greed, mentioned already as belonging to the 
particular game of incompetence. By a strange law, the more a 
man relies on mere chance the more return or reward he seems to 
expect for his trouble. Perhaps, too, his greed, being so justified, 
leads him to think that he has a right even to cheat chance by load- 
ing his dice. How else, forsooth, can he make sure of the return 
that is so obviously—think of the risks!—his due? Splendid casu- 
istry, of course. Indeed its argument runs so easily that one has to 
wonder if, like much if not all casuistry, it may not possibly be on 
the surface of some deep truth. What deep truth may come to 
light before we have finished, but now a very practical question 
must be met. 

Thus, wherein is gambling wrong? Why may we not rely on 
chance? Why may we not, whatever the ways and meatis, get all 
we can of all the things that are worth having? If acquisition be 
a right or even a duty, why object to any successful method? After 
all is said, can there really be anything inherently bad in getting 
rich by chance? 

In reply to these questions three reasons suggest themselves at 
once, and every one of the three is cogent. First, so many have 
to fail, the game of chance as in any lottery being successful to the 
very few. Second, success, even if it come, is very precarious, the 
“new rich” always walking on very thin ice. And, third, downfall, 
if it come, is very brutal, since children of fortune ordinarily re- 
ceive little if any mercy. But cogent as these three reasons are, not 
one of them has for me the weight or the importance of the reason 
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that follows, for not one of them is as direct as this. Fourthly, 
then, all games of chance are essentially profane. They are like 
so much swearing. Only, their offense is not in spoken word but in 
overt action and, I suppose, being in the act, they are really more 
seriously profane than words can ever be. 

But what can my meaning be? All games of chance are deeply, 
actively profane for just this reason. They drag low one of the 
most sacred factors of all life. In the whole purview of human 
experience nothing is more sacred than chance. Sometimes we 
do call it by another name, such as uncertainty or possibility or 
opportunity, or by names even loftier in their suggestion than any 
of these, but the name is unimportant. By whatever name it be 
called, chance is a very sacred thing. It is, like property or am- 
bition or self or sex or many another affair of life, always of course 
a basis of much evil, but also always a great good. In it, as in those 
other things, the worst and the best in life seem to have a common 
ground. As for the worst in chance we have already seen certain 
serious diseases in the life-blood of society. Now, with regard to 
what is best, with regard to the sanctity of chance, we have to 
consider closely and carefully the following: 

The spirit of adventure, to begin with, has been a great maker 
of history. There had been no pioneers and no frontier without it. 
Yet adventure has ever been a game of chance, often a very noble 
game of chance. Remove its uncertainties and the many dangers 
incident to them and you would rob it of its splendid romance and 
in general of a peculiar quality, I know not by what word to de- 
scribe that quality, which has always belonged to it and which has 
greatly enriched human history and the life that is ever looking 
to history for its inspiration. Is there a nation whose patriotism at 
any time does not depend for its incentives to new achievement 
upon the adventurous spirit of the past? And then, quite akin to 
adventure but on one side more practical and on another more in- 
tellectual, or say, as to both sides, less romantic and more soberly 
rational, there is experiment. Experiment, not less than adventure, 
is essentially a relation to the possible but uncertain. Certainty 
as to its results would destroy the real although somewhat subtle 
courage so important to its interest and worth. In its more in- 
tellectual phase experiment has been, as it were, the pioneer at the 
frontier of all the great scientific discoveries of any time and of 
course particularly of recent times. It is, too, the leading attitude 
of mind in the explorations or speculations of all philosophy. In 
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short, for the intellectual life, experiment, or its great instrument 
the “working hypothesis” that is not without its analogies to the 
weapons and the armor, including, I suppose, even the sword of 
the spirit with which heroes of old went forth in quest of some- 
thing worthy or holy, is a sacred thing and is sacred not in spite 
of the uncertainty implied in it, but, apart from other grounds, be- 
cause of it. And in real life, so called, that is in practical affairs, 
in industry and politics, in morals and in all social relations, ex- 
periment is as worthy as character, for, at least as much as any- 
thing else, it is what makes character. 

But experiment and adventure both require courage, which is 
nothing more nor less than the ability to face uncertainty or, better 
put, to seize on what is merely possible. As has been said in so 
many ways for so many centuries, all great success depends on the 
courage of failure. A pretty paradox, but as vitally true and holy 
as it is paradoxical! And to courage, among the marks of life as 
a noble game of chance, one must add—the novelty being, it is true, 
hardly more than in the names—heroism and unselfishness. The 
last of these has almost a suspicion of a misnomer, but, without 
pausing for any investigation, the heroic or the unselfish person 
risks much if not all that he has and so, remembering that a wise 
man once went so far as to define philosophy as “a sacred disease,” 
in imitation I would now boldly call him that lives heroically and 
unselfishly a sacred gambler. Selfishness never risks anything, or 
rather it never risks what is the self’s own, having little hesitation 
in playing fast and loose with what belongs to others, but in all 
gallant living there is the deep, pure holiness of the merely pos- 
sible. Certainty has a brutality about it or a worldliness that actu- 
ally suggests such a man as Thomas, strangely known as the “doubt- 
ing Thomas.” Poor Thomas insisted on having his dice loaded. 
The heroic depths of real doubt were never even suspected by him. 

Finally in this noble list I have to mention religion. To define 
religion is by no means simple or easy. My notion of it, too, may 
be quite different from what many have seemed to think about it. 
The feeling of absolute dependence ; apprehension—of course through 
some faculty more subtle than that of logical reasoning—of the in- 
finite; pure faith or belief or spiritual vision; love of God or com- 
munion with God ; these have all been ascribed to it, these and much 
elise besides. Yet somehow none of the many accounts of religion 
that are known to me, even when such words, so easily misconstrued, 
as faith and belief, are used, really make of it or mean to make of 
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it a relation to certainty, and with this fact—or should I call it 
simply a reflection of my own?—in mind, were I to define religion, 
borrowing a phrase already frequently employed here, I should 
speak of it as a personal attitude, an always assertive and sometimes 
heroic personal attitude, not towards the certain, but towards the 
merely possible. Not that certainty may properly be denied to re- 
ligion, but, if called upon to choose, keeping in view the more com- 
mon usage of terms I must say that possibility rather than certainty 
characterizes the object of religious consciousness and the matter 
or substance of religious life. To make religion, very much as to 
make any of those other things, adventure and experiment and un- 
selfishness, a relation to certainty, would be to compromise what is 
best in it. The certainty would take from religion its spiritual 
purity. Truly God is a spirit, and, if he be a spirit, if he be not 
just a perfect being, not merely some one who simply exists and so, 
when found, can just be believed in without any effort or assertion 
on man’s part, that is, without any human demand being made on 
the only thing that is truly infinite, namely, the possible, but not 
certain, then is religion, and only then, as I think, can religion truly 
be, a character-making agent or power. Religion is then a matter 
of volition, or what James has called, if I understand him, a “will 
to believe.” Again, one can not merely have religion or get it, as 
some seem to have or get things that just exist, money, for example ; 
one can not just find God or confront and recognize him; on the 
contrary, assertively appropriating to oneself and one’s life what, 
so spiritually real is God’s nature, only may be, one must, with a 
real effort, worthy as it is heroic, make or will Him. God is, then, 
only what men, laboring in the field or in the vineyard of possibility, 
are bent, in spite of opposition and real danger, on asserting and 
achieving. So subtle a philosopher and mathematician as Pascal, 
of the seventeenth century, once advised a young man, to whom he 
was writing, to treat the Christian religion and especially the Chris- 
tian belief in immortality as a wager probably well worth making; 
and, although one’s first feeling must be a feeling of resentment 
against such a seeming irreverence, yet with reflection must one 
not see, even while objecting to Pascal’s way of expressing himself 
in the language of profane living, that he was near to a deep ap- 
preciation of Christianity and of religion in general? But I would 
repeat: Religion is a personal attitude, an always assertive and some- 
times heroic personal attitude, not towards the certain, but towards 
the merely possible. 
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So, in review, are adventure and experiment and courage and 
heroism and unselfishness and even religion itself all games of 
chance, but noble games of chance, and we can now understand 
clearly how it is that gambling or “playing” for possible but. un- 
earned returns, be it the gambling of society’s accredited professionals 
or that of ordinary commonplace men, the gambling laity, who are 
careless and disorderly and needlessly blind and incompetent and 
often, such is their greed, dishonest in their “play,” is essentially 
profane, dragging low one of the most sacred factors of all life. 


Gambling in any form seriously misuses or abuses just that from 


which, properly used, such things as courage and great heroism and 
religion have their rise. 

But, the profanity of gambling having now been explained with 
special reference to its character as a game of chance, there remains 
to be said something, at least not less significant, with reference to 
the dice—a term that should be taken figuratively, not merely liter- 
ally—and to the winnings. He who takes chances, we have been 
told, deserves a reward for his risk, for the self-denial of it, and may 
accordingly even load the dice on the strength of this desert. So 
ran the gambler’s argument in casuistry. In this argument, how- 
ever, there does lie a great truth, which, if I can succeed in pre- 
senting it, will only make the profanity of him who, pretending to 
take his chance, would basely cheat chance, appear still more offen- 
sive. Thus, truly the self-denial of risk merits a reward, and the 
right so constituted may always be protected by such effort to 
eliminate chance as the self’s own powers of body and mind, openly 
and fairly used, may enable. Loading the dice, in other words, is 
only the gamblers’ lazy and cowardly substitute for what all who 
take risks have a right to employ, that is, for what among those 
who live gallantly takes the form of fair play, which as I regard 
it is made up of personal effort, honesty and the skill that comes 
with attention and understanding. That intelligent attention is a 
factor of all fair play many men quite forget, but it is surely an 
important factor. Fair play, then, also always loads the dice. The 
game of life, fairly played, gallantly lived, cannot be a losing game. 
Risks do have their rights and their certain winnings and never was 
better way, I imagine, of interpreting the time-honored saying that 
virtue is its own reward. Virtue is its own reward, if the acts by 
which it would explore and exploit the region of possibilty be the 
acts of real effort, if honesty pervade them all, and if the under- 
standing derived from candid study and close thinking have en- 
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lightened them. Virtue’s reward, moreover, has always satisfied a 
greed not merely for certain goods, but also for still larger possi- 
bilities. Whoever wins, be he gambler or gallant, wins the chance 
of winning more. 

This essay on the possibilities of gallant living may very properly 
close with the simple remark that ability to take chances is a power 
possessed by every individual. Also, as in the case of any other 
power of individuals, it may be spoken of as one of any nation’s 
important resources. Nations have so-called physical resources, 
that is, water-power, coal mines, climate, soil, strategic positions and 
the like, but they have also resources of a less tangible yet surely 
not less important sort in the peculiar character of their people or 
in the more general characters of all human beings and of these 
subtler resources the ability to take chances, is, I would assert with 
great emphasis, of inestimable value. Carefully protect and de- 
velop this power by proper training in the home and by a public 
education at school or in the civil and political and industrial life 
or in the church that will induce habits of care and orderliness and 
a disposition to honest thought and effort and to independence in 
both of these, and the nation will grow and grow strong, for its 
dice will be honestly loaded. Waste this great power with gambling, 
I do not mean the so-called professional gambling, for that is only 
local and relatively insignificant, but the gambling which is manifest 
in the circulating life-blood of the people at large, in the shiftless- 
ness and the shoddyism, in the “get rich quick” schemes of all sorts 
and the high finance and in all the other profane uses of a life of 
chance, and the waste, whatever be the apparent winnings, will end 
in weakness and disaster. The modern nation is indeed rich, rich 
in the power of taking chances, but out of the wastefulness that has 
gone on for so long and that is so widespread there comes a call 
that must not go unheeded, for men who, instead of gambling, will 
play fairly and live gallantly. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. ALFRED H. Ltoyp. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN BUDDHIST CRITICISM. 
AN APPEAL TO CHINESE SCHOLARS.! 
Perhaps there is nothing more romantic in the history of religion 
than the spectacle of a Parthian prince renouncing his throne in A. D. 


*This communication was inserted by mistake without correction in the 
January number of The Monist (pp. 158-160) and is here reproduced in its 
proper form. 
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149 and going to China as a Buddhist monk. This remarkable man, 
An-shi-kao by name, spent his life in his adopted country, rendering 
parts of the sacred writings into Chinese. According to Nanjio’s 
Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka (Oxford, 1883), the prince trans- 
lated 176 original works, of which 55 are extant. Judging from 
their titles, 43 of these are Hinayana. Anesaki, in his priceless 
essay, “The Four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese” (Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan, Tokyo, 1908, pp. 17, 18; 28-31) identi- 
fies forty-four of these works with texts now extant in the Pali 
canon. 

Let us look at some of these texts, and see what kind of books 
were valued in Parthia and China at the time of Justin Martyr! 
Going through the Pali Nikayas in regular order, the first that we 
find is the Mahanidana-sutta (Digha No. 15). This was considered 
important enough to be included in Grimblot’s selections from the 
Long Collection (Paris, 1876) and in Warren’s Buddhism in Trans- 
lations (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1896). The next is No. 31 in 
the same Nikaya, also published by Grimblot, and finally there is 
the last sutta therein, No. 34, the Dasuttara, which gives a remark- 
able survey of Buddhist doctrine, under categories numbered from 
one to ten. 

In the great Middling Collection (as I prefer to call it, because 
it is named after the medium length of its sitras, and not after its 
position in the Agamas, which varied) our Parthian prince hit upon 
No. 6, which Rhys Davids chose in London, 1700 years later, for 
translation into English in Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XI. Next 
we come to No. 52, and then to No. 87, then to No. 113 (on the 
“True Man’) and finally to No. 141, the “Analysis of Truths.” In 
this sutta Buddha exhorts the disciples to obey Sariputto and Mog- 
gallano. 

Besides these there are texts from the Classified and Numerical 
Collections, one of which is Buddha’s First Sermon, also included 
by Rhys Davids in his volume of suttas aforesaid. 

Besides the illustrious Parthian, many more translators of dif- 
fernt nations went to China to continue the good work, and one of 
these, in the third century, translated the g1st sutta of the Majjhima, 
the Brahmayu, which gives the vivid account of Buddha’s personal 
appearance, his table-manners, his gait, and daily habits, first made 
known by Spence Hardy in 1853. In Hardy’s medieval version, 
Buddha says grace, but this is not in the Pali. It would be inter- 
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esting to know whether the third-century translator found it in the 
lost Hindu original before him. 

In this interesting old sutta, we have a full-length life-picture 
of Gotamo of undoubted historical truth, and I often say that this 
discourse alone justifies the assertion that we know more about him 
than about Jesus. 

Now, it has long been my contention that these Hinayana texts 
of the second and third centuries deserve special study. They are 
the first Buddhist sitras of the primitive collections which we can 
date. The books translated into Chinese in the first three centuries 
were largely Mahayana and later on they were altogether so. Could 
not a little text-book be made of the Pali suttas translated by the 
Parthian, with, say, the third-century Brahmayu added? Give the 
original Pali, and note Chinese various readings, as Anesaki has 
done in my Buddhist and Christian Gospels. 

This perhaps is the most crying need of Buddhist scholarship. 
Next to this, if not before it, I rank the translation of the Great 
Council Discipline (Maha-Sanghika-Vinaya). This sect was the 
sworn enemy of the school of the Elders who have transmitted to 
us the Pali. Each sect accused the other of falsifying the scriptures, 
so that any agreement between them would go back to an enormous 
antiquity. I do not myself believe that the final schism took place 
at Vesali, as the Ceylon Chronicles would have it, but at an obscure 
council held by Agnimitra, about the middle of the second century 
B.C. My reasons for this are the statements from the Great Council 
Discipline translated by Samuel Beal, in his learned Introduction to 
S. B. E., Vol. XIX; and, by the way, I was lately very much pleased 
to see his pioneer work highly commended by a distinguished French 
sinologue. 

The Great Council Discipline was brought to China by Fa-Hien 
in A. D. 415, and some scholar who had overlooked the translators 
of the earlier centuries once asserted that this Discipline was the 
first Buddhist book we could date! 

One of the most curious things in this Discipline is its list of 
the sacred books, and it was translated for us by Suzuki in The 
Monist for January, 1904. The present writer has taken occasion 
to draw conclusions from this in previous articles. (See, for ex- 
ample, the San Francisco Light of Dharma, January, 1905, and the 
fourth edition of Buddhist and Christian Gospels, Vol. I, pp. 82 and 
266. ) 


There are reams upon reams of translation and critical work 
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to be done, but, in my opinion, these two are the most elementary, 
most necessary and most immediately pressing. I appeal to the 
sinologues of France, Holland and Japan to emulate each other in 
this important task. 
ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 
HistoricaL Society OF PENNSYLVANIA, Nov. 16, IQI0. 


PROF. K. BORINSKI ON W. B. SMITH’S BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM. 


Prof. Karl Borinski has devoted to a discussion of Prof. W. B. 
Smith’s theory of the pre-Christian Jesus an exhaustive article in a 
German periodical of Leipsic entitled Xenien. Extracts from the 
article were translated in The Monist (October, 1908). He recom- 
mends this most destructive and radical method as finally leading to 
new positive issues. He says: 

“We look forward to the promised continuation of our author’s 
researches in such a well-ransacked region, indeed, with intense ex- 
pectation. In this remarkable investigator, with all his radicalism, 
there breathes no breath of destructive zeal, but rather, through and 
through, a constructive and requickening criticism. .. . Investigations 
like the foregoing furnish clear proof that there is no better antidote 
for the much decried ‘destructive’ tendencies of biblical criticism than 
its own self—than resolutely to follow out its most delicate and 
‘dangerous’ researches and reasonings to the very end.” 

The “constructive and requickening”’ quality of this criticism is 
particularly conspicuous in the “promised continuation,” shortly to 
appear in German under some such title as, “Ecce Deus, the Witness 
of the Gospels to the Pre-Christian Cult of the Jesus.” 


GENERAL CONGRESS OF MONISTS. 


Those German Monists who have been associated together under 
the name of Monistenbund for more than four years, intend to con- 
vert their fifth annual meeting into a General Congress of Monists. 
It will convene at Hamburg, September 8-11, 1911. Professor Ernst 
Haeckel has consented to act as honorary president and the program 
contains very prominent names, including among its lecturers Pro- 
fessors Svante Arrhenius, of Stockholm; Friedrich Jodl, of Vienna ; 
Jacques Loeb, of New York; and Wilhelm Ostwald of Leipsic, each 
of whom will speak on his own specialty. 
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In order to dispel many current false ideas about monism, the 
Monistenbund adds in its announcement the following paragraphs 
with regard to its true aim and significance: 

“Monism hopes to build up a scientifically tenable conception 
of life and the world, and to attain the practical realization of this 
conception. 

“Monism recognizes no super- or extra-natural beings or forces 
that might interfere arbitrarily in the processes of nature or of hu- 
man life. 

“Monism, threfore, instead of any supernatural revelation, sees 
in religions the productions of the emotional and spiritual life of 
different peoples in different times. 

“Likewise, to monism the demands of ethics are not super- 
natural, but the necessary result of communal life. Just as ethics 
has developed from human nature, so is it capable also of further 
development. To build up a system of ethics on these principles 
monism regards as one of its noblest tasks. 

“Monism regards the state as the result of man’s struggle for 
existence and his tendency to organization, and considers it the 
ultimate aim of the development of the state to combine the greatest 
possible freedom of the individual with a perfect order of the whole. 

“Monism desires a union of all individuals and societies that 
take their stand on a scientific world-conception, in order thus to be 
able to meet the influential powers that are inclined to oppress free- 
dom of conscience and investigation.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


THE HILPRECHT ANNIVERSARY VOLUME. Studies in Assyriology and Arche- 
ology dedicated to Herman V. Hilprecht by his Colleagues, Friends and 
Admirers. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1910. Pp. 450. 
Cloth, $5.00. 

This volume in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Professor Hil- 
precht’s doctorate and the fiftieth of his birth brings together no less than 
thirty articles from as many different scholars on the other side of the At- 
lantic. From Austria, Bohemia, England, France, Germany, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Syria, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey, distinguished Assyriol- 
ogists and archeologists have sent their contributions as free-will offerings. 
The members of the Committee on Publication, whose names are appended to 
the Dedication, are Count V. M. de Calry, Lucerne; Prof. L. A. Milani, Flor- 
ence; Prof. Sir Wm. M. Ramsay, Aberdeen; His Excellency Hamdy Bey, 
Constantinople; Prince Friedrich Wilhelm zu Ysenburg und Biidingen; E. B. 
Coxe, Jr., Philadelphia; Dr. Paul Carus, Editor; Prof. D. E. Smith, Columbia 
University; Prof. G. McClellan, M. D., Jefferson Medical College; and R. Y. 
Cook, Philadelphia. In order to understand the real significance of the pub- 
lication of this book we can not avoid referring to the Hilprecht controversy 
of which we have heard much through the public prints during the last few 
years. A couple of years ago Professor Hilprecht was most vigorously attacked 
by some of his colleagues and at his request an investigation was held at the 
University of Pennsylvania for the purpose of educing the facts in the case. 
Expert witnesses were invited, some of whom, for reasons satisfactory to them- 
selves we suppose and not difficult for us to imagine, were unable to respond. 
Others appeared and gave evidence pro and con. One of the jurors, especially, 
succeeded in making the unfortunate impression in some quarters that he was 
acting more or less as counsel for the defendant, an impression that could not 
do otherwise than detract from the value of the final judgment in the eyes of 
all who were so impressed. A lengthy and complete account of the examina- 
tion and findings was published and distributed about two years ago. Professor 
Hilprecht was exonerated by the court of inquiry; and yet, it appears that the 
judicial decision left the matter, which was of international notice and com- 
ment among Semitists, not much clearer than it was before the investigation 
began. This was most unfortunate for all concerned, and not only for them, 
but for the good name of the science of Assyriology, one of the youngest and 
most difficult, yet one of the highest value culturally of the modern sciences. 
The appearance of this volume in Dr. Hilprecht’s honor recalls the state- 
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ment with which the fifth chapter of the First Book of Maccabees opens: “Now 
when the nations round about heard that the altar was built, and the sanctuary 
renewed as before, it displeased them very much.” Not only are the names 
of Professsor Hilprecht’s principal antagonists absent from the Committee on 
Publication and from the list of contributors, not a single name of a Semitic 
scholar in the United States is to be found in either, except that of Dr. Hugo 
Radau of Philadelphia, an excellent and independent scholar, and a devoted 
friend of Dr. Hilprecht. Nothing could more clearly indicate the dissatis- 
faction felt by the Professor’s colleagues in the department of Semitics in the 
universities of this country with the method or findings, or with both, of the 
committee of investigation. 

That, doubtless, has contributed to the decision of Semitic scholars on 
this side of the water not to join with the friends of Dr. Hilprecht on the 
other side in their loyal expression of appreciation of the service he has ren- 
dered in the advancement of Assyriological and archeological research—a 
service which has been undeniably great, and one to which the Professor has 
devoted himself with exceptional ardor and self-sacrificing toil, combined with 
ripe scholarship. Often, in his solution of difficult problems, he has shown a 
degree of acumen that merits recognition on all sides, and on all sides it ought 
to be, and, I think, it is, ungrudgingly admitted. But, in addition to their 
silent protest against what seemed to them the unjudicial proceedings of a 
university court of adjudication, Semitic scholars in this country have been 
influenced by their disapproval of methods which they regard as- undesirable 
and even unbecoming in the field of scholarship. If no more serious, they have 
held them to be, at least, infra dignitatem. It has been, to a certain extent, 
a question of taste, but to some extent also, I think, a question of moral judg- 
ment. As regards the latter, Professor Hilprecht denied in his examination 
that he had at any time intentionally misrepresented any of the facts, although 
it appeared that statements made in some instances in his writings were liable 
to lead to incorrect conclusions. But that was not enough. Men forget easily 
that “charity covereth a multitude of sins,” and that most of us cannot afford 
to advise that the mantle be taboo. We should not hesitate about the proper 
beneficiary of the doubt in a case involving the imputation of moral reprehen- 
sibility. 

The question of bad taste, involved in the charges, is less serious, though 
in itself often very embarrassing. It is one, moreover, that ought to be judged 
in the light of general anthropological science and special environment. Ego- 
tism is a great fault and many a man’s bane. The desire to impress others is © 
universal. Many a man caustic in his criticism of vanity is far removed from 
exhibiting in his own person and utterances a genuine type of saintly or, to 
affirm less or more as the case may be, of gentlemanly modesty. It was a 
distinguished observer who wrote: “It is not only the belle who, by elaborate 
toilet, polished manners, and numerous accomplishments, strives to make 
conquests; but the scholar, the historian, the philosopher use their acquire- 
ments to the same end.” Herbert Spencer stated a well-known fact, and one 
that finds ample and sometimes humiliating verification in the conduct of the 
best. Men of good family may have bad manners. Kings have misused their 
authority, and the preachers of the Cross have been known to exaggerate, and 
state considerably more than the facts warranted. It is by no means a past 
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vice of the pulpit. Professor Hilprecht’s greatest fault, perhaps, is that he 
is easily tempted in these points, if not in all points, like as they are. His 
friends have admitted that he has a lively and somewhat exuberant imagina- 
tion—possibly the Professor would admit it himself were he approached in a 
manner conducive to subjective analysis. 

Granting that there have been exaggerations, even misstatements, in the 
publications of the excavator of ruined cities concerning the importance of his 
work, have we ever inquired whether or not the bacillus americanus has not 
been one of the disturbing causes? “The biggest thing on earth” is distinctly occi- 
dental in usage and loses something of its significance if not uttered with that 
attractive nasality that is limited by latitude. Have we never seen university 
catalogues, almost too big for our waste-paper basket, coming to us with the 
sound of trumpets, parts of which, we have suspected, would have been placed 
upon the collegiate Index expurgatorius had there been a rigid moral censor- 
ship in existence on the campus? Support for Oriental excavations and the 
study of ancient Oriental literatures make little appeal to the Western mind 
unless big, or startling, results can be proclaimed. A few thousand tablets will 
not suffice—we want a whole temple library, if by any means we can have it, 
and we would like one “bigger” than they have in the British Museum. We 
would like to have a Babylonian Story of the Creation, or of the Deluge older 
than the one George Smith discovered in the Kujundjik Collection. If any one 
can promise us such results we can find the money to set a thousand spades 
at work. But if we ask for money to promote and advance Semitic studies in 
our universities our only reply may be the smile of ignorant wonder that men 
of modern times should be interested in the study. Yet, of what use would 
Assyrian tablets be if we had no students trained in Semitics to read and 
interpret them? We must be impressive in order to succeed. In addition to 
his naturally enthusiastic nature may it not be that Professor Hilprecht com- 
ing as a foreigner among us and, therefore, in no way immune from the germ, 
may have had to contend not only with the more harmless inherited Teuton 
Enthusiasmus but also with the more noxious bacillus Americanus? In our per- 
sonal opinion Professor Hilprecht has erred in the use of the “business” ad- 
vertizing method of overstating, a method, however, which has not been ig- 
nored recently by some of our educational institutions, and that is worse. We 
are further of the opinion that some of the gentlemen active in their opposition 
to Hilprecht might have found sufficiently large scope for moral reform nearer 
their own lecture rooms. The feud, however, has been of long standing. It 
goes back to the beginning of the excavations at Nippur over twenty years 
ago, when Peters, Hilprecht and Robert Harper were in the field. It has been 
more or less of a big boys’ quarrel from the first, and one which should never 
have been allowed to attain the dimensions and publicity it has. It was from 
the first, and still is (for it still goes merrily on in the public prints), one to 
be settled in our scientific journals, or independent books or brochures, by 
proof and counter proof, and not by a university court which in such matters 
is necessarily incompetent, still less by the daily press whose reports are 
garbled and distorted. 

It is not a matter of such immense importance whether the Temple Li- 
brary was discovered or not. The question we are most interested in is, What 
new information have the tablets to give us concerning Babylonian civilization? 
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Neither is it a matter of serious importance to science whether this tablet 
which Dr. Peters found there is stated by Dr. Hilprecht in one of his books to 
have been found here. Scientific scholars are not supposed to assume the role 
of moral teachers and trainers. It is their function to refute through the 
appropriate media, not the columns of the newspapers, false statements of 
scientific fact or theory by incontrovertible evidence of the contrary. And 
this should be done calmly and dispassionately, with a zeal only for scientific 
accuracy. 

On the other hand, every scholar should recognize the excellent virtue and 
enhancing as well as becoming grace of modesty. Here, as in religion, posing 
and Reklame are anathema. 

It must be evident enough from the foregoing that the present writer is 
not seeking either to condone what are claimed to be scholarly irregularities 
or to excuse them, but merely to point to conditions among us which, perhaps, 
may partly help to explain them. The Hilprecht controversy has done no 
good. It has hurt Hilprecht for semper aliquid haeret, but it has not less in- 
jured his accusers, the latter perhaps more than they could anticipate. Would 
it not be best now for both parties to bury the hatchet and forever after keep 
their peace? 

Whatever may be the attitude of American Semitists, one thing is certain, 
viz., that despite the inability of his American colleagues to join in doing him 
honor on this occasion, Professor Hilprecht numbers among his friends a 
distinguished list of names on the other side of the Atlantic. We cannot with- 
hold from him our congratulations that he has his friends, who, whatever their 
private judgment may be respecting the merits of the discussion, are never- 
theless sufficiently in accord to join in presenting to him this handsome attesta- 
tion of their recognition of his service to Semitic science. 


II. 


In taking notice of the contents of the various articles contained in the 
book we may appropriately turn, in the first place, to the interesting con- 
tribution with which the work closes from the pen of Dr. Radau. We notice 
that the author continues to speak of “The Temple Library’ and of “The 
Older Temple Library” as though the existence of a “Temple Library’ had 
never been questioned, just as Professor Hilprecht has done in previous pub- 
lications, and as he continues to do in his most recent work (The Babylonian 
Expedition of the Univ. of Penn., Vol. V. Fasc. 1, “The Earliest Version of 
the Babylonian Deluge Story and The Temple Library of Nippur’). According 
to Hilprecht more than 50,000 tablets have been unearthed at Nippur by the 
four Babylonian expeditions of the University of Pennsylvania. In a mound 
named by the explorers “Tablet Hill,” lying to the southwest of the temple of 
Enlil and separated from it by a narrow strip of land, which Professor Hil- 
precht thinks indicates the course of an ancient canal, approximately 22,000 
tablets were discovered during the four expeditions—the vast majority of them, 
about 17,500, during the fourth. The sacred ground of the temple-complex 
in Sippar, Hilprecht points out, was similarly separated by a canal “from the 
territory of the city proper, where the school and temple library were situated.” 
In a work soon to appear, Model Texts and Exercises from the Temple School 
at Nippur, Hilprecht hopes to present conclusive proof that this large mound 
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(Tablet Hill) covers the ruins of the Temple Library, School, and part of the 
archives of the older period. The view adhered to by Hilprecht’s opponents 
is that the character of the documents found, so far as known, does not justify 
the claim to a discovery of a temple library. Hilprecht described them, in 
part, in 1896 and later, as syllabaries, letters, chronological lists, historical 
fragments, astronomical and religious texts, building inscriptions, votive tab- 
lets, inventories, tax lists, contracts, etc. On page 8, Vol. V, he now writes 
“‘the large quantities of tablets of the Hammurabi period’ reported by Peters, 
(Nippur, Vol. II, p. 200) to have been found in ‘rooms destroyed by fire’ in 
Tablet Hill....are for the greater part tablets of a literary character, not con- 
tract tablets.” On page 12, ibid., he writes again that about 22,000 of the more 
than 23,000 tablets obtained from Tablet Hill “belong to the lowest stratum, 
and with the exception of a few hundred tablets deal with scientific, historical, 
literary or religious subjects, generally written in Sumerian.” It was for this 
reason, Professor Hilprecht adds, that he designated these ruins as the site of 
the older Temple Library of Nippur. A fuller description is given on pp. 14 
and 15. “The tablets include lists of Cuneiform signs,....syllabaries, lists of 
ideograms,....lists of personal proper names,....grammatical paradigms and 
phrases,.... geographical lists of mountains and countries, lists of gods and 
temples, of plants, stones and animals, of objects made of wood, leather, etc., 
professional names,....synonym lists of various kinds of words,....long lists 
of weights and of the measures of length, surface, and capacity,....lists of 
months,....fragments of chronological lists giving the names of the rulers of 
dynasties in their successive order. There are medical prescriptions,. ...in- 
cantations and exorcisms against evil demons,...divination texts and long lists 
of omina, building inscriptions, historico-religious inscriptions such as elegies, 
hymns, prayers and other songs....containing frequent allusions to certain 
kings, hostile invasions and tyrannical oppression by foreign potentates, or 
liturgical compositions such as New Year and harvest songs.” In a footnote, 
p. 18, we are informed that no less than six volumes of Sumerian hymns and 
prayers addressed to Enlil, Ninib, Tammuz, Sin, Shamash and Ishtar are in 
course of preparation. Besides these gods, hymns and prayers are addressed 
to over a dozen more. Yet this, we are informed, does not give us an exhaus- 
tive statement of the various classes of scientific and literary texts, but one 
based solely upon an examination of only about 5000 tablets—not a quarter of 
the whole, among which are to be found lengthy historical inscriptions. 

After reading statements like the foregoing and being in a position to 
verify them, in part, by the publications referred to, we must admit that they 
go far towards establishing the claim to a great library. If they do not prove 
one they go far towards establishing the possession of the principal requisites 
of one. We cannot make the same demands here that were met in the later 
and prosperous days of Assyrian rule when especially literary kings were upon 
the throne and the older libraries of Babylonia were searched for treasures 
with which to grace the royal library of an Ashurbanipal. 

“The greater part of the ‘Older Temple Library’ has to be assigned,” Dr. 
Radau writes, in confirmation of Hilprecht’s statement in B. E., Vol., XX, p 
10, “to the time of the second dynasty of Ur and the first half of the first 
dynasty of Isin,” i. e., about 2700-2400 B. C. Some of the tablets are still 
older. The dates are definitely established by names of kings belonging to the 
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dynasties of Ur and Nisin which appear in what the author terms religio- 
historic texts. Whether Dr. Radau is correct in speaking of the second dynasty 
of Ur is not a question of importance here. Dr. Radau gives the texts, ex- 
cellently autographed, transliterated and translated with notes of several Su- 
merian hymns, and at the end very good photographic reproductions of the 
tablets follow. Much may be expected from these religious compositions when 
the texts are all published. Th. Dangin has presented strong arguments in 
favor of only one dynasty of Ur, although Radau in his Early Babylonian 
History divides its rulers into four dynasties. Four specimens of hymns from 
this collection are given in transliteration and translation together with copious 
and valuable notes in which are discussed various questions of great impor- 
tance to the better understanding of the early Babylonian cults and their rela- 
tion to each other. The author holds that while all the more important cities 
of Babylonia had their own temples and ritual, these were but a copy of that 
of Nippur. The great god Enlil whose worship goes back to 5700 years B.C., 
and the Nippur trinity are declared to be the prototypes of the great gods and 
trinities worshiped in Ur, Isin, etc. In anticipation of his forthcoming vol- 
umes in which these Sumerian religious documents will be presented, Dr. 
Radau has added a selection of twenty-three hymns and prayers beautifully 
autographed and accompanied by half-tone photographic reproductions. 

To enter into a discussion of any of the thirty remaining articles is not pos- 
sible in this notice. They are all meritorious. Ed. Mahler presents a paper 
on “The Calendar of the Babylonians” in which he shows that the Babylonians 
in the earliest period of their history had a month of 30 days, while they also 
had a lunar month alternately of 29 and 30 days. They must, therefore, have 
also had an intercalary system by which the lunar year and solar year were 
equalized, and this calendrical system implies a knowledge of astronomy. The 
“Platonic number” 12,960,000, which figures in the mathematical tables, pub- 
lished by Hilprecht in 1906, Mahler thinks, in view of the role played in the 
Orient by the number 30, is the product of 30 divine dynasties, each 432,000 
years, the period of the 10 kings who ruled from the Creation to the Deluge 
according to Berossus. It may, therefore, represent the number of years in a 
world year = 36 divine years, each = 360 divine days, each of which, according 
to Psalm xc. 4, is equal to 1000 years. Weissbach of Leipsic also presents an 
article on the calendar, to which is appended a table with the help of which a 
Babylonian date falling between the years 565 and 506 may be reckoned ac- 
cording to the Julian calendar. Evidently Mahler and Weissbach are not in 
agreement as to the astronomical knowledge of the early Babylonians, but 
the latter is a Cartesian in the matter of doubt—Prasek, University of Prague, 
writes on the “Beginning of the Persian-Achemenian Year” and concludes 
that the Persians adopted the Babylonian method of reckoning the tst of 
Nisan as New Years’ day, the time of the spring equinox. Professor Hyde of 
Oxford, in his Vetaerum Persarum, etc., 1760, held that the old Persian year 
began in the spring, but this view has been rejected in recent years by several 
scholars who place it at the autumnal equinox. A learned article of 36 pages 
from the pen of Dr. Ball, Oxford, author of Light from the East, etc., sets up 
and seeks to establish the thesis that Sumerian, so far from being an artificial 
jargon, as Halévy would have us believe, is entitled to be styled Proto-Semitic. 
Daiches, Jews’ College, London, follows with a brief and instructive paper on 
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“Balaam—a Babylonian Bari.” The importance of the study of Assyrian in con- 
nection with Old Testament study is, as so often, well illustrated in this article. 
Balaam was not a prophet, but a sorcerer. The story of the episode reveals 
Babylonian magical elements throughout.—An interesting archeological paper 
follows from Professor Sayce. A lamp which appears on a boundary stone 
of the Cassite dynasty (cir. 1400 B. C.) as the symbol of the god Nusku, the 
fire-god, has the name of the god engraven upon it. This is not only of great 
value in showing the significance of the symbols upon boundary stones (not 
astronomical, but intended to show what gods were invoked in the protection 
of the boundaries), but also, that the lamp of the Greeks and Romans came 
to them from the Babylonians. Homer knows nothing of it. The hall of 
Ulysses’s palace was lighted by Aaumrrjpes (lamptéres), pans of stone or metal. 
Excavaticn has failed to produce a Greek or Roman lamp before the seventh 
century. But at Boghaz Keui M. Chantre discovered in 1894 two bronze lamps 
of the Babylonian form. From this Hittite center in Asia Minor the lamp, 
like so much else, was carried by the Phrygian successors of the Hittites to 
the shores of the A®gean and of Thrace.—C. Fossey, Paris, contributes an ar- 
ticle on the “Permutation of Consonants in Sumerian,’ which may be read with 
profit in connection with that of Dr. Ball—M. de Genouillac, Paris, publishes 
six contract tablets of the dynasty of Ur, and A. dela Fuye discusses the suc- 
cession of the patesis of Lagash from Entemena II to Urukagina with special 
reference to Enetarzi whom he places immediately after the former, admitting, 
however, that some uncertainty still exists. Urukagina, king of Lagash, Oppert 
first placed before Ur-nina, and he has been followed by Hilprecht, Radau, and 
generally by historians relying too much on indecisive paleographical evidence. 
Heuzey on the same evidence placed him after, and de la Fuye places him 
fifth from Entemena, and, following Nikolski, assigns seven years to Enlitarzt. 
—An interesting pendant to Sayce’s article on the lamp as the symbol of the 
fire god Nusku is found in Dr. Frank’s (Leipsic) paper. In it he shows that 
the plough, called kankannu from “the reed-shaped ploughshare,’ was the 
symbol of the goddess Geshtinna, the goddess of the plains, and also the scribe 
of the lower-world. As scribe she was also mistress of the reed (gant). The 
name, however, can hardly be connected with the shape of the ploughshare 
as Levy does the Aramaic ganqan in his Dictionary and as Frank does here, 
but much more probably with the hollow receptacle, or drill, which held the 
grain—Frank’s Bilder und Symbole is quoted by Otto Weber in an additional 
article on “Divine Symbols” found on South-Arabian monuments. Many of 
these symbols have a mythological significance as in the case of the Babylonian. 
We question very much, however, whether the author’s connection of the 
Ziegenkopf with the Babylonian dragon is correct, and especially the state- 
ment that the upper part of the latter has developed out of the harmless 
“house-goat, and that the South-Arabian monuments show clearly the inter- 
mediate stage in the development.’—Dr. Alfred Jeremias (Leipsic) finds the 
key to the explanation of Urim and Thummim in Deut. xxxiii. 8f. These 
are cosmic symbols of light and darkness respectively—the upper world and 
the lower world—the sun as ruler of the former, the moon of the latter. 
Everything is here reduced to ultimate cosmological-mythological material and 
motive, and whatever may be said unfavorably to the myth-and-motif inter- 
pretation as a universal key to the mysteries and obscurities of ancient Semitic 
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religion it is often able to make illuminating suggestions. This much, at least, 
may be predicated of this discussion of Urim, Tummim, and Ephod. 

Pére Scheil has almost succeeded in being humorous in searching Baby- 
lonian literature for a document recording the investiture of some one with 
official dignity or power—such being suitable, to his thinking, for the occasion. 
Under the title “Diplomatica” he gives, accordingly, text and translation of a 
small document which states that a certain Zarik is raised to the patesi-ship in 
the presence of ten witnesses; and, on the following page, a similar one record- 
ing the appointment of a minister in the name of the king. Unfortunately we 
learn nothing of importance from the happy idea——Hommel (Munich) writes 
on the Babylonian-Assyrian “lists of planets.” He several times takes issue 
with the interpretations and views of Pére Kugler. Kugler, by the way, has 
recently come to the front in an astronomical way, and has denied the knowl- 
edge or cultivation of astronomy among the early Babylonians before the 
seventh century B. C. He has been followed by Boll, who claims that the old 
Babylonian Weltanschauung as set forth by Winckler, Alf. Jeremias and oth- 
ers, rests on “Greek astronomy”! Ed. Meyer, the historian, has also been so 
far carried adrift, apparently by Kugler’s extreme pronouncements, that he 
has entirely lost his moorings and before the Berlin Academy of Sciences given 
utterance to statements some of which are wholly inexplicable, as for instance, 
that “the Library of Assurbanipal is rein assyrisch, nicht babylonisch.” Had 
Meyer ever read the Index of Cuneiform Ins. of W. A., or known sufficient 
Assyrian to read the colophons beginning kima labirisu Satirma, he might have 
been saved from following too rashly in Kugler’s footprints. Kugler’s latest 
contribution, ”On the Ruins of Pan-Babylonianism,” Anthropos, IV, 1909, 
sounds like too triumphant a cry to be sure of itself. In reply to that Hommel 
writes: “In opposition to that which is there set forth, I hold firmly that the 
old Chaldeans through their thousands of years of observation must have, and 
actually did, discover the Praecession.” In this volume Kugler writes on the 
number nine among the Babylonians, which he declares to be a sacred symbol. 
When a cityis said to have been destroyed “nine times,” that means “completely.” 
This sacred symbolism of numbers goes back to the third millennium, to the 
time of Gudea in whose inscriptions the goddess Nisaba appears as the one 
who understands “numbers.” The “seal of Al-Ghaszzali” occurs to me in this 
connection with its 9 Arabic letters in 3 rows, 3 in each row, and which, when 
added horizontally, perpendicularly and diagonally, always give the number 
15. Its original meaning is unknown, though explanations are not wanting. 
That the sacredness of 9 is due to its being the product of 3X3 and because 3 
itself is sacred, as Kugler says, is doubtless true; but that it represents the 
divine power “in its completeness in overcoming an inimical power” seems to 
be a conclusion from the “g times destroyed” of the text. The 3 doubtless 
gets its sacredness first from the human triad of father-mother-son, which was 
afterwards applied to the gods. All that was known of the gods was borrowed 
from human experience and observation. The Dreiheit (trinity) is not ex- 
plained by saying that it is chiefly used of the gods, or of the deity.—Professor 
Kittel of Leipsic contributes a highly interesting article on “Primitive Rock 
Altars in Palestine,” which is intended mainly to furnish by its excellent photo- 
graphs of altars a supplement to his Studien zur hebraischen Archdaologie etc., 
1908.—P. Dhorme (Jerusalem) writes on the Babylonian god ‘Nin-Ib.’ Pro- 
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fessor Clay of the University of Pennsylvania made the discovery in 1907, in 
connection with his study of the Nippur Collection, that the preceding ideo- 
graphic writing was read in Aramaic MWISN (’nwsht). Clay interpreted this 
as “En-Martu, lord of the West,” Radau as “lord of healing,’ and several 
other scholars in other ways. Dhorme regards the ¢ as feminine and reads 
unash = urash = the name of the god Jb of which Nin-Jb is the feminine. 
He identifies this Nin-Jb with the god Nin-gir-su of Lagash and gives con- 
vincing evidence in support of the identification. Myhrman’s discussion of an 
Aramaic text, on one of the clay bowls of Nippur, remains of the Jewish 
settlers in Babylonia; Boissier’s on presages furnished by house insects and 
the remaining articles are all of great interest and valuable contributions. We 
fear, however, that the space at our disposal will not permit us to enter into 
further details regarding the collection. A word or two may, however, be per- 
mitted with regard to Professor Hilprecht’s recent publication, The Earliest 
Version of the Babylonian Deluge Story. The text is given in autograph and 
photograph, transliterated and translated. The beginnings of the lines are 
all broken off. The fragment reads: 


1 San oh eRe ee ORE CART CRE Mie R ICE CReT nee ene ree mre CER TOME, OPE Thee(?) 

Boa ie an naga na A Natasa cas he Aare Retain otats ene R RLS I will loosen ......... 

I rer cin acetal Uta Hamid sons all men together it shall sweep away( ?) 

/. CARRERE OT I Oe Sorter oA cee eee before the deluge goeth forth. 

5. ........a-ni all there are, verily I shall bring, overthrow, destruction, 
annihilation. 

OBeyset aera a great ship build and 

Bit oscilety Sopa rns total height let be its structure. 

So Or en It shall be a house-boat carrying the saved of life. 

OMacekonneGriweas roof strong roof (it). 

FON catiteagiewn aries (which) thou shalt make 

1 ee Roars ere ere beasts of the field birds of heaven. 

HEBREW ser cte feces ee ten eas tas = cate aan ee ku um mi ni 

DF Seca taU ieW sie a le ee ees and the family 

NARS Sos trate atin tis caters tay ota avai uate SANS jae ee RRR rhein lam hiou 


The above is the text as it is without Professor Hilprecht’s restorations 
The following remarks may now be permitted. (1) The fragment is clearly a 
part of a Babylonian version of the Deluge. (2) With the data available it is 
impossible to determine its age. Neither the records of the excavations, nor 
the paleography, nor the linguistic forms, nor all of them together are suffi- 
cient to establish for it the age of Rim-Sin, or cir. 2100, or “surely before 2000 
B. C.” It is just as possible, and I think more probable, that it belongs to the 
Cassite period, cir. 1700-1130. It may, however, be a copy of a much older 
original. (3) Hilprecht’s restoration of line 12 to ....“[and the creeping 
things, two of everything] instead of a number” is inadmissible, as well as his 
translation of “ku um mi ni’ by “instead of a number.” Judging from the 
photograph which, of course, is not decisive, it seems possible that ni may not 
have to be read with the mi at all, and that the ku-uwm-mi may form one word. 
There remains also the possibility of reading um-mi-ni = ummani of the Nine- 
veh version. But the close connection of the ku with the next sign and separa- 
tion from what preceded is against taking it in this way, as the end of a pos- 
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sible Suéliku = $alik. Hilprecht’s application of the meaning “number” to the 
Hebrew min cannot be justified by Hebrew or Semitic usage. (4) No in- 
ferences of any importance to Biblical study, or bearing upon the origin of 
the Priestly version of the Deluge Story in Genesis can be drawn from this 
little fragment. Nevertheless the author is to be congratulated upon the dis- 
covery of a fragment of a new Deluge Story in the Nippur Collection. It is 
possible that something may be added to it when the collection is thoroughly 
examined. 
James A. Cralc. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, June, 1910. 


Matter AND Memory. By Henri Bergson. Authorized Translation by Nancy 
Margaret Paul and W. Scott Palmer. London: Sonnenschein, 1911. 
Pp. 339. Price, ros. 6d. net. 

Henri Bergson, a member of the Institute and professor at the College 
of France, is broadly before the public, and he proposes a philosophy which is 
strongly opposed to the traditional views. He claims that science is not and 
ought not to be monistic, and will naturally be considered as reactionary by 
scientists as well as monistic thinkers. His book on Matter and Memory 
fairly characterizes the trend of Bergson’s thought, and considering that fact 
and his significance at the present day, we will quote a number of passages 
which indicate both his arguments and conclusions. 

He says: 

“This book affirms the reality of spirit and the reality of matter, and 
tries to determine the relation of the one to the other by the study of a defi- 
nite example, that of memory. It is, then, frankly dualistic. But, on the other 
hand, it deals with body and mind in such a way as, we hope, to lessen greatly, 
if not to overcome, the theoretical difficulties which have beset dualism.... 
Realism and idealism both go too far, [and] it is a mistake to reduce matter 
to the perception which we have of it, a mistake also to make of it a thing able 
to produce in us perceptions, but in itself of another nature than they. Matter, 
in our view, is an aggregate of ‘images.’ And by ‘image’ we mean a certain 
existence which is more than that which the idealist calls a representation, 
but less that which the realist calls a thing,—an existence placed half-way 
between the ‘thing’ and the ‘representation.’ ” 

Bergson’s idea of matter differs from common usage as is seen from the 
following quotation: 

“Pure perception, which is the lowest degree of mind,—mind without 
memory—is really part of matter, as we understand matter. We may go 
further: memory does not intervene as a function of which matter has no 
presentiment and which it does not imitate in its own way.” 

The argument of the whole book hinges upon an explanation of memory 
as distinguished from perception. Between the two is the function of sensory 
image. On page 170 he says: 

“Perception is never a mere contact of the mind with the object present ; 
it is impregnated with memory-images which complete it as they interpret it. 
The memory-image, in its turn, partakes of the ‘pure memory,’ which it be- 
gins to materialize, and of the perception in which it tends to embody itself: 
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regarded from the latter point of view, it might be defined as a nascent per- 
ception. Lastly, pure memory, though independent in theory, manifests itself 
as a rule only in the colored and living image which reveals it.” 

The difference between Bergson’s view and other interpretations appears 
best in his explanation of attention and the act of cognition, which is greatly 
helped by memory. He says: ° 

“Attentive perception is often represented as a series of processes which 
make their way in single file; the object exciting sensations, the sensations 
causing ideas to start up before them, each idea setting in motion, one in front 
of the other, points more and more remote of the intellectual mass. Thus 
there is supposed to be a rectilinear process, by which the mind goes further 
and further from the object, never to return to it. We maintian, on the con- 
trary, that reflective perception is a circuit, in which all the elements, including 
the perceived object itself, hold each other in a state of mutual tension as in 
an electric circuit, so that no disturbance starting from the object can stop 
on its way and remain in the depths of the mind: it must always find its 
way back to the object whence it proceeds. Now, it must not be thought that 
this is a mere matter of words. We have here two radically different con- 
ceptions of the intellectual process. According to the first, things happen 
mechanically, and by a merely accidental series of successive additions.... 
In the second, on the contrary, an act of attention implies such a solidarity 
between the mind and its object, it is a circuit so well closed, that we cannot 
pass to states of higher concentration without creating, whole and entire, so 
many new circuits which envelop the first and have nothing in common be- 
tween them but the perceived object.... Memory, capable, by reason of its 
elasticity, of expanding more and more, reflects upon the object a growing 
number of suggested images,—sometimes the details of the object itself, 
sometimes concomitant details which may throw light upon it. Thus, after 
having rebuilt the object perceived, as an independent whole, we reassemble, 
together with it, the more and more distant conditions with which it forms 
one system.” 

His theory of spirit may briefly be described in a passage on pages 312 to 
313): 

“As long as we confine ourselves to sensation and to pure perception, we 
can hardly be said to be dealing with the spirit. No doubt we demonstrate, 
as against the theory of an epiphenomenal consciousness, that no cerebral 
state is the equivalent of a perception. No doubt the choice of perceptions 
from among images in general is the effect of a discernment which fore- 
shadows spirit. No doubt also the material universe itself, defined as the 
totality of images, is a kind of consciousness, a consciousness in which every- 
thing compensates and neutralizes everything else, a consciousness of which 
all the potential parts, balancing each other by a reaction which is always 
equal to the action, reciprocally hinder each other from standing out. But 
to touch the reality of spirit we must place ourselves at the point where an 
individual consciousness, continuing and retaining the past in a present en- 
riched by it, thus escapes the law of necessity, the law which ordains that the 
past shall ever follow itself in a present which merely repeats it in another 
form, and that all things shall ever be flowing away. When we pass from pure 
perception to memory, we definitely abandon matter for spirit.” 
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He distinguishes between pure perception and remembrance, stating that 
in the former the perceived object is present. It is a body which modifies our 
own, while the latter is a representation of an absent object, and there are 
two hypotheses with opposite consequences. Professor Bergson says: 

“Tf, in the case of a present object, a state of our body is thought suffi- 
cient to create the representation of the object, still more must it be thought 
so in the case of an object that is represented though absent. It is necessary 
therefore, on this theory, that the remembrance should arise from the atten- 
uated repetition of the cerebral phenomenon which occasioned the primary 
perception, and should consist simply in a perception weakened. Whence this 
double thesis: Memory is only a function of the brain, and there is only a 
difference of intensity between perception and recollection.” 

The opposite of this hypothesis reads thus: 

“Memory is something other than a function of the brain, and there is 
not merely a difference of degree, but of kind, between perception and recol- 
lection.” 

Professor Bergson is opposed to the mechanical theory of life, and he 
thinks that memory does not depend on the brain. He opposes the theory of 
parallelism, and refutes it by the following argument: 

“That there is a close connection between a state of consciousness and 
the brain we do not dispute. But there is also a close connection between 
a coat and the nail on which it hangs, for, if the nail is pulled out, the coat 
falls to the ground. Shall we say, then, that the shape of the nail gives us the 


shape of the coat, or in any way corresponds to it? No more are we entitled 
to conclude, because the physical fact is hung on to a cerebral state, that there 
is any parallelism between the two series psychical and physiological.” « 


LES ROCHES ET LEURS ELEMENTS MINERALOGIQUES. Par Ed. Jannettaz. Paris: 
A. Hermann, 1910. Pp. 704. With twenty colored and eight uncol- 
ored plates, 322 figures and 2 geological maps. Price, 8 fr. 

Geology is one of the most interesting of the sciences and, as the author 
of the volume before us says in his preface, the necessity of the knowledge 
of the elements which make up the crust of the earth, is evident not only 
to chemists, geologists, and miners who are directly interested in it, but even 
to the sculptor who is in search of a fine statuary marble, to the architect 
who should familiarize himself first with the constitution of the soil upon 
which he builds and then with that of the materials in the construction and 
adornment of buildings, and finally to the agriculturist who must not be in 
ignorance of the quality of the arable lands to which he entrusts his seed. 

M. Jannettaz is a lecturer at the Sorbonne and is connected with the 
museum of that institution. He has here undertaken to give a complete treat- 
ise on the entire subject of rocks that will prove satisfactory to those who wish 
to enter upon the study. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first may be regarded as an 
elementary treatise on physical chrystallography; the second on a compen- 
dium of mineralogy, and the third is devoted to a description of rocks. In 
an appendix is given the method of determining rocks, also tables of the 
characteristics of their elements, a chronological list of eruptive and sedi- 
mentary rocks, and a bibliography. p 
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